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@ After a recent plant study for an eastern manufacturer 






(name on request) we recommended he buy four Wamer 






& Swaseys and three turret lathes made by a competitor. 






News of this recommendation apparently got abroad, and 






we've had amazed comment—we seem to have made the 







“man bites dog” sort of news. 





We're more surprised than anyone, because we've been 





making recommendations like that for years. You see, we 





have the old-fashioned idea that when we make a study 






of a plant it is our obligation to recommend what best fits 







that manufacturer’s needs. So we do it. That doesn’t strike 
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us as news—it seems to us nothing 





more than right. That's the way we 






learned this business and that’s the 






way we intend to keep on running it. 
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You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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$177,866.46 along the road to profits 


A famous tire chain manufacturing firm* . . . selling 
safe progress to motorists along hazardous roads... . 
finds that American Mutual has helped it along the 
road to profit to the extent of $177,866.46. 

This substantial sum represents the total of cash 
dividends amounting to 20% of each year’s premiums 
on workmen’s compensation insurance. Yet it is only 
one of three profits this firm has received from 
American Mutual. 

During the 19 years it has insured in American 
Mutual, uninsurable accident costs (delays, spoiled 
work) have cut far less into operating profits — the 
result of a specialized loss prevention program cover- 
ing men and methods as well as machines, under 
American Mutual guidance. In certain of its plants, 
premium rates have been reduced 30% below the 
average of similar, neighboring firms. 

Meanwhile, specialized medical treatment has re- 
stored injured men from disability to useful tasks 


* Name on request. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


. a third profit to an employer who recognizes 
the value of experienced men. 

To motorists who are the market for tire chains, 
our policyholder says: “Be safe!” To industrial firms 
like yours, American Mutual also says: “Be safe!” 
Being safe with American Mutual means three profit 
opportunities through: reduction in indirect accident 
costs and insurance premiums, the value of injured 
men returned to their jobs and policyholder dividends 

of 20% or more on practically all forms 
of insurance except life. 
Address Dept. W-1,142 Berkeley Street, 
Boston, Mass., for “How 12 Companies 
Made $1,461,939.01”. 
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American Mutua! 


BOSTON, MASS. 


BRANCHES IN 57 OF THE COUNTRY’S PRINCIPAL CITIES 






































Complete Banking Service 


A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
FIFTH AVE. AT 44TH ST. 57TH STREET AT MADISON AVE. 
LONDON: 26 OLD BROAD ST. 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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This week's Business Week co 
shot of a flashy new white St 
getting the full approval of the St 
baker officials—left to right, Chair 
of the Board Harold 8S. Vance, |} 
President in Charge of Engineering R. } 
Cole, and President Paul G. Hof 
Not just because it’s white either. | 
a sample of Studebaker’s new 
weight entry into the low-priced car f 
The “delivered at the factory” price { 
the new baby is $660 for the « 
which puts it right in the running 
Chevrolet, Ford, and Plymouth. It ! 
as though that slogan will now have t 
be changed to, “Look at All Four.” 7 
story on the Studebaker, p. 43 


Abroad 


Everysopy wants to know what 

German people really think. Do they ¢g 
| enough to eat there? Is the country « 
| the verge of economic collapse? Are the 
| people ready to break out in open revolt 
against Hitler? Bustness Weex’s trave 
ing Foreign Editor knows the answer: 
and he tells them on p. 62. He tells 
what the German people ask about the 
U. S. too. They want to know “What has 
Germany done to the United States?” 





| 25% Raise 
| Presiwent Roosevert used “methods 
| short of war but stronger and more 


| effective than words” with Germany this 
week—as he promised to do last Janu 


‘ 
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He added 25% additional duty to 
eel from the Reich, and from the 
former Czech territories which are now 
part of the German Empire. What this 
is going to mean to world trade and, 
more specifically, to our foreign trade, in 
volume and kind of goods, is on p. 15— 
“We Dump Our Trade with Berlin.” 


Green Light 
Taust-susTING Thurman Arnold is set- 
ting a new policy for the Department of 










the business-appeasement program of 
the Administration. He’s hanging green 
shts on the anti-trust laws as well as 
red ones so that if an industry can 
prove that industrial efficiency demands 
agreement on price or production con- 
trols it will get the go-ahead signal from 
the Department of Justice now. (P. 14.) 











Correction 
{ News REPORT on the Chicago battle 
over the use of paper milk bottles which 
appeared in the March 18 issue of Bust- 
xess Week stated that “4,500,000 paper 
packages of milk are distributed in New 
York City, for instance, with the sanc- 
tion of the health officials.” 









the press and into the mails, this read 
“without the sanction of the health offi- 
cials.” This obviously was a typograph- 







ieal error. 

Due to a pencil that stopped too short 
in shortening the longer original phrase, 
“without encountering any objection 
from the health officials,” this is a sam- 
ple of what can happen once in a blue 
moon in this editorial business where— 
as in most other businesses—the knotti- 
est problems are those of distribution. 

The number of persons who handle— 
and can mishandle—an editor’s prayer- 
fully composed paragraphs in transit 
from his brain to the printed page that 
you read is fearful and wonderful. 
There’s his alter ego, the two-fingered 
typist who sometimes turns traitor to 
his intentions; there’s the desk that 
checks up on, clarifies, cuts, expands— 
and has the power to garble—what he 
writes; there are the teletypers, linotypers, 
make-up men, proof-readers, and all the 
rest of the printing crew whose backs 
are bowed beneath the lash of time; 
finally—in the case of Bustness WEEK 

there’s his good angel, the editorial 
specialist at the printing plant who 
makes the last adjustments between 
time and space, content and form, and 
the last microscopic examination of his 
facts and figures. And the measure of 
their efficiency is our amazement at 
their rare mistakes. 












Tips 
How apout tue SEC-stock exchange 
spirit of cooperation now that SEC 
Chairman Douglas moves up to the 
Supreme Court? See p. 17... . TNEC, 
the Justice Dept., and FTC start gun- 
ning for the fair trade laws, p. 26. 





Justice, and one that’s right in line with | 


In a few | 
of the first copies of the issue to roll off | 


wheels or shafts turn in modern 
machinery, anti-friction bear- 
ings do these 10 things: 





12. Reduce friction. . .. . 


> Bete Gee. « s « 2 + 





| 3. Prolong life of machinery. + 


—— 


4, Increase accuracy 





5. Reduce maintenance... . 
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NEW DEPARTURE 


| BALL BEARINGS | 


Vlothing Killa_Like 2 Ball @ 





6. Resist loads from all directions 





7. Permit high speed operation 


At 


8. Simplify design . . 


ee 
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9. Allow accurate inter-changeability 
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10, Give assured performance 


These are the reasons for using anti 
friction bearings...for using da// bearings 
.. for using New Departure ball bearings. 
NEW DEPARTURE, Division General 
Motors Sales Corp., Bristol, Conn. 

















j NEW DEPARTURE... 


PIONEERS FOR FIFTY YEARS 
































INCREASE TRACK CAPACITY 
CUT COSTS IN COAL MINES 


TRACK LAID in working sections of mod- 
ernized coal mines is in service only a 
short time. This means with wood ties 
the rails are aligned and gauged, the 
ties spiked, the track surfaced, used, 
then taken up, re-laid, re-aligned, re- 
gauged, re-spiked, and re-surfaced. 


%. 4 
acd 
= \ 
. =p 
TO AVOID THIS expensive operation; 
steel ties were developed that were sat- 
isfactory up to a certain ton-hour ca- 
pacity, but these tracks shifted under 
the impact of high-speed, rapid car 
change which delayed the loading of 


coal, tied up expensive equipment and 
boosted costs. 


~ 


——=— 





THE WOOD PRESERVING CORPORATION, a 
Koppers subsidiary, developed AR- 
MOORED Ties, which combine the 
best qualities of pressure-treated wood 
ties and steel ties. Their use results in 
high ton-hour capacity track. 






V4 - i 
:, 


AR-MOORED TIES pay for themselves by 
eliminating the labor needed with 
wooden ties and by eliminating the 
hold-up of machinery encountered with 


steel ties, 


Koppers may help you find the solution 
of your problem if it involves any of 
these products or fields: Coal and Coke, 
Coal Preparation Systems, Coke and 
Gas Plants, Purification and Recovery 
Equipment, Boiler and Industrial Elec- 
tric Power Stations, Industrial Chem- 
icals, Creosote, Municipal Incinerators, 
Castings, Special Machinery, Valves, 
Pipe and Platework, American Ham- 
mered Piston Rings, D-H-S Bronze, 
Fast’s Couplings, Materials-handling 
Systems, Pressure-treated Timber 
Products, Tarmac Road Tars, Roofing, 
Waterproofing, Bituminous-base Paints, 
Ships, Barges, Industrial Waste Disposal. 
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Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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She Stuff 


THERE'LL BE EIGHT colors for women’s 
gloves next fall, according to a decision 
of the Glove Color Committee, in coop- 
eration with the Textile Color Card 
... The colors are Bordeaux 
rouge, French cognac, harvest wine, India 
brown, marine green, marine blue, port 
brown, and red henna . . . Alleging mis- 
representation in the sale of two cos- 
metic items by Affiliated Products, Inc., 
which owns the business formerly con- 
ducted by Edna Wallace Hopper, Inc., 
the Federal Trade Commission quotes 
this as a sample of misrepresentation: 
“I am past 60, says Edna Wallace Hop- 
per, yet boys scarcely above college age 
often try to flirt with me”... And how 
can the Federal Trade Commission prove 
they don’t? 


Association 


Cavaleade 


MANUFACTURERS OF SUN GLASSES, who 
sold 20 million of their products last 
year, have organized the Sun Glass In- 
stitute, and its president is Thomas A. 
Willson, vice-president and general man- 
ager of Willson Products, Inc. . . . The 
Marine Basin Co. has built a unique 
50-foot teak motor cruiser for Sheik 
Hamad bin Isa al Khafilah of Bahrein, 
an archipelago in the Gulf of Persia . . . 
The boat has underwater searchlights, 
for use in sailing among uncharted reefs 
and shoals; a fireproof forward cockpit 
for open-air cooking, because the Bah- 
reinites are used to cooking over an 
open fire; and red leather squatting cush- 
ions in the rear cockpits, because they 
aren’t accustomed to chairs The 
cruiser is being given to the sheik by the 
Bahrein Petroleum Co., jointly owned 
by Standard Oil of California and the 
Texas Co. Bahrein Petroleum 
producing 30,000 barrels of oil a day. 


Is 


Our Times 


Tue Marytanp Casvarty Co. is dis- 
tributing to 25,000 prospective accident 
policyholders 25,000 rabbit’s feet, each 
mounted with a brass plate bearing the 
message, “It didn’t work for the rabbit” 
. . . Several large grocery and five-and- 
ten chains are expected to follow the 
lead of Kroger Grocery and Baking Co. 
in selling vitamin capsules . . . Kroger’s 
capsules contain vitamins A, B, and D, 
and riboflavin . . . Between the Fourth 
of July and the end of August, a Satur- 
day closing policy will be followed by 
these leading New York and Brooklyn 
stores: Abraham & Straus; B. Altman; 
Arnold Constable; Bloomingdale’s; Gim- 
Loeser’s; Lord & Taylor; Mce- 
Creery’s; Macy's; Saks-Thirty-Fourth 
Street; Franklin Simon, and Stern’s .. . 








Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., gladly points 








a 








out that the new Pope uses a Sebi 
shaver . . . The Cincinnati Chamber 
Commerce celebrated its 100th 

sary on Thursday of this week wit 
banquet, and Pres. A. W. Rob: 
Westinghouse gave the main spe: 

The Cincinnati chamber is th: 
west of the Alleghenies. 


Awful Lawful 


Ir A COMPANY puts two of its product: 
such as toilet water and talcum powder 















in a single package, and sells bot 

for the price of one, somebody else | 
the legal right to buy the package, sep. 
rate the combined items, erase the stato. 


ment of the special offer, and sel] | 





items individually at a higher pr 
according to a decision by Supre 





Court Justice Aaron Steuer (New York 

who refused to give Pinaud, Inc., ; 

injunction against Beaux Arts Chemists 
Corp. 


And 

Bay Crry Suovets, Inc., has a p! 
graph of one of its 14 yard draglin 
shovels being ceremonially put 
service in Greece—the photo shows a 
field altar, with a Greek Orthodox priest 
blessing the shovel . . . And Postmaster 
Albert Goldman of New York Cit 
recommends a modernization of the New 
York house numbering system, which 
awes and confounds visitors from les 
“modern” towns, who can’t understand 
why, at 42nd Street, the corner number 
on First Avenue should be 741, on Fift 
Avenue 504, on Sixth Avenue 1100, and 
on Broadway 1472 . . . And W. E. Fes 
senden, director of the American Chain 
of Warehouses, and owner of the Call- 
fornia Warehouse Co., has published 
“A Treatise on Warehouse Receipts as 
Collateral” . . . And the city of Prairie 
du Chien, Wis., after spending $100,000 
in municipal and federal funds to fill in 
a five-acre park along the Mississippi 
has learned that the property belongs 
to the Milwaukee Railroad. 

What’s New? 

A sBuLLeTIN By the American Institute 
of Architects enumerates some new build- 
ing materials and appliances, including 
“a new flat-bottomed bathtub that les- 
sens the danger of slipping when stepping 
in or out of the tub and prevents skidding 
while taking a shower” . . . This tub is 
made by the Crane Co. . . . Zonite Prod- 
ucts Corp. will introduce the Forhan 
gum massager this year... Victor Chemi- 
cal Works offers “V-90,” a new type of 
calcium acid phosphate for use by bakers 
as a leavening agent; it is said to act %0 
slowly that nearly twice as much leav- 
ening gas will form as is usual with the 
old type. 
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wasHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 

Business tax reform will be 
thrown out the window unless Con- 
gress can force the President to 
come to terms. 

Treasury experts and some Con- 
gressional leaders wanted to gamble 

wanted to reduce harassing taxes 
on business, hoping that business 
would expand sufficiently to more 
than make up for the reductions in 
rates. But Roosevelt stands like a 
rock against any change which 
would reduce estimates of revenues. 
He simply ignores the argument that 
reductions might produce an actual 
increase in returns. 


Insists on Guarantees 


IRONCLAD GUARANTEES,” the President 
nsists, must be given by business that it 
will take up the slack in employment 
which reduced federal spending would 
ecessitate, before he will agree to re- 
luced spending. 

No one had any real thought of re- 
duced spending. That is just conversa- 
tion. Morgenthau and others think re- 
duced spending desirable, but they know 
that Congress will not vote economy, no 
matter how much it talks about it. 

The hope of those who planned re- 
duced taxes to encourage business had 
nothing to do with spending. True, they 
think that if their plan succeeds, less 
government spending will be necessary. 
But that is merely incidental to the main 
point, which is to increase business by 
offering business more incentive, gam- 
bling that the net result will be more 
tax returns. 


Business Divided on Taxes 
Is 1T posstBLE that Congress will over- 
ride the President—force this reduction 
f discouraging taxes on business? Pos- 
sible, but highly unlikely; you can figure 
t as almost a 100 to 1 shot. Reason: the 
President is likely to win his argument 
that each reduction in business taxes shall 
be compensated for by some additional 
tax on business, so that the total net 
estimated revenues shall not be decreased. 
If the President does win on this point, 
siness will be divided. Nearly every 
corporation head will know whether his 
company will win or lose by the shuffle. 
If he figures the new taxes will cost his 
company more, he will fight the changes. 
hus there will be strong pressure from 
constituents against the changes when 
the vote comes, while all the Presidential 
power will be thrown against revision. 


Favors Corporate Surtax 


Way wim the President be against the 
change even if estimated revenues are 





not cut? Because he does not want the 
remnant of the tax on undistributed cor- 
poration earnings disturbed. In fact he 
wants it restored to its old or even a 
greater state, and he knows that if Con- 





“Action” Chairman 





Underwood 4 Underwood 


Trade associations are burgeoning 
again—because business legislation 
is burgeoning, and because of the 
new dispensation in the Commerce 
Dept. and the proposal of Asst. At- 
torney General Thurman Arnold to 
set up some procedure which would 
inform competitors as to what they 
could do by concerted action without 
violating the antitrust laws. Charles 
P. Garvin (above), general manager, 
National Stationers’ Assn., is chair- 
man of the “action” committee of 18 
trade associations which has been set 
up to work with Harry Hopkins. 





gress voted on this tax, it would be 
overwhelmingly repealed. 


More Spending Blocs Arise 


OpPpoNENTS OF FEDERAL spending are not 
satisfied by the President’s decision not 
to ask Congress to raise the debt limit 
but to content himself with hiking the 
ceiling on Treasury bond issues. They 
want new positive controls over spend- 
ing. 

As they put it, their fears are prac- 
tical, not theoretical. More spending 
blocs are in the process of organization 
in Congress. A Jesse James bloc in the 


House, which holds regular meetings, has 
managed to defeat the attempts to cut 
the Interior Departn ent appropriations, 
Intrigued 


this group’s success, waterway and other 


which are mostly western 


juntas are now planning Treasury raids. 


Railroad Men at Odds 


INTERNAL DISSENSION in the Association 
of American Railroads over legislation 
sponsored by its board of directors will 
not have any practical effect in Congress 
The association’s “Committee of Six” 
bill, rewriting the entire Interstate Com 
merce Act, has run into a dead end in 
the House. 

Sen. Wheeler’s strategy of tackling 
various angles in separate bills has Jitth 
more chance of success, as each bill is 
full of dynamite for some particular 
group. For instance, the proposal for 
setting up a special reorganization court 
will run into violent opposition from 
railroad security holders who are ow 
playing for time in reorganization cases 
until business improves to such an extent 
that they can drive a better deal 

The split in A.A.R. goes deepe r thar 
the present squabble. It can be expected 
that dissatisfaction among member roads 
will eventually result in another reor 
ganization of the association. 


Credit for Small Business 


Mvcn TALK, LITTLE ACTION, more emo 
tion than straight thinking still color 
“appeasement.” Note that there’s a bak 
er’s dozen of schemes, for instance, to 
make longish credits available to small 
business. To say that any of them have 
real merit would be more than the trut! 
The Securities and Exe hange Commis 
sion has a way of getting at facts. Right 
now, the commission has men invest 
gating the small business man’s situa 
tion in Fall River, Mass., 
and Omaha. But the investigation won't 
come to a head for 10 weeks. It may 
point the way to constructive action 


Birmingham, 


if Congress is interested in something 
more than a gesture. 


Kennedy, Landis, Douglas 


Piry THe poor bond men, not to men 
tion the unlisted securities dealers and 
the stock exchange members! 

In the early days of the New Deal 
they learned to like Joseph P. Kennedy, 
first chairman of the Securities and Ex 
change Commission. But he retired for a 
time to private business, and was suc 
ceeded by James M. Landis, a reputed 
radical. It wasn’t all roses, but the men 
of the marketplace ultimately became 
fairly fond of Landis, only to see him 
retire to become dean of Harvard's law 


school. And then came hard-boiled Wil- 



































































































@ Niany 
offered the manufacturer seeking plant re- 


a tempting “lump of sugar” is 


location or expansion. Free buildings . 
free moving expenses . . . tax exemptions... 
and sweat shop labor. Tempting? Certainly! 

. to the marginal producer. But the far- 
sighted, reliable manufacturer secks economic 
advantages—not special inducements! 

And that’s why, 
new industries located in New Jersey! 


during 1938 alone, 1237 


Distribution Costs Are Lower. Lo- 
cated between New York and Philadelphia, 
New Jersey industry serves each with equal 
ease—within overnight delivery, a market of 
2 o consumers having 23% of the 


nation’s buying power. 


Transportation Is More Economical. 
Recognized as the Railhead of the East, 
New Jersey also provides 500 miles of deep 
» miles of improved 
or airlines terminat- 


Seas waterwavs ... 17, 
highways . . . four ma 
ing in the world’s busiest airport. 


And these are but two of many economic 


Dept. BS, State House, 


Trenton, New Jersey. 


advantages offered by New 
Jersev. Learn more about [Reeser] | 
New Jersev—write for you ~ 
copy of the “New Indus Is 
trial Digest of New Jersey.’ H 
The New Jersey Council : 
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NEW JERSEY 


A good place to WORK, to Live, and to Play 


liam Orville Douglas, who shoved reform 
down Wall Street’s throat, then let up 
and tried to show the securities men that 
cooperation was pleasant and profitable. 

But now Douglas goes to the Supreme 
Court, and the financiers once more have 
to go through the horrors of learning to 
live with still another boss. 


Who'll Head SEC? 

Wao tHe new SEC chairman will be is 
wild conjecture. Maybe Jerome Frank, 
commission member, who conforms to 
the type of most of the New Deal’s 
favorite lawyers. Or perhaps Robert M. 
Hutchins, president of the University of 


| Chicago. 


Incidentally, Chicago U.’s “boy won- 
der” was one of the original “public 
members” of the New York Stock Ex- 
change’s reformed board of governors. 
He quit (some say Douglas put him 
up to it) when the governors of the Big 
Board told him the Richard Whitney 
case was closed. Hutchins, in common 
with the SEC, thought the old stock 
exchange management had bungled the 
case, at least to the extent of errors of 
omission if not of commission. 

There’s New Deal pressure to put Leon 
Henderson, New Deal economist-at-large 
and spark plug of the TNEC investiga- 
tion, on the SEC in case Frank or some 
other present member is made chairman. 
The addition of Henderson wouldn’t 
cheer financial people up. 


Fix Textile Wage: 321%4¢ 


Inpustry Committee No. 1 under the 


Wage-Hour Law came through this 
week as forecast (BW—Mar18°39,p41) 
with a recommendation that 600,000 


wage earners in the manufacture of 
cotton, silk, rayon, and synthetic yarns 
or fabrics knitted fabrics) be 
paid a minimum of $24¢ an hour. 

It is estimated that 120,000 workers 
in cotton alone will get a wage increase 
if Andrews approves the recommenda- 
tion, which would allow no geographical 
differentials (under NRA the North had 
a 324¢ minimum; the South 30¢). 

Next step will be reconsideration of 
the 36¢ rate tentatively decided upon 
by Committee 1A (Wool), and demar- 
cation of jurisdiction for mixed textiles. 
After that, complete minimum schedules 
will have been worked out for the tex- 
tile industry, which is the guinea pig for 


(except 


| the whole wage-hour experiment. 


Liquor People Alarmed 

Extension of liquor label and advertis- 
ing regulations proposed by the Federal 
Aleohol Administration is full of grief 


| for the industry. The requirement that 


bottlers disclose their corporate connec- 
tions is regarded as an attempt to focus 
the public’s attention on the charge, 
brought out in recent hearings before 
the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee, that four big companies do 60% 
page 18). 


of the liquor business (see 
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No Limit on Planes 


Don’t TAKE too seriously Cong 
authorization of an increase jn 
Army’s air armada to 6,000 “; 
line” planes. Actually the s 
the limit. The fact is that 

Army can declare “obsolete” 

number of its present planes 

build as many new ones as ( 
gress will pay for. The same t 
goes for last year’s naval aut! 
zation of “not less than 3.0 
planes. All that 
stuff, in which the Senate vied 
the House to raise the ante, 
wasted conversation at $27 per 


“authorizat 


per Congressman. 








Most consumers probably will be 

interested in FAA’s intention § to 
the bottling of both domestic and 
ported liquor in “fifths.” 


Taxing War Profits 

Revivat of war profits tax legislatior 
considerable strength behind it but « 
will fall 


Is essentia 


’ 


observers believe that it 
of enactment as usual. It 
an expression of anti-war sentiment (good 
politics now), that disregards the pra 
tical necessities of war time, and is de- 
signed by its sincere advocates primar 

to serve as a “preventive.” 


F.D.R.’s Boomerang Victory 
Tue Presipent’s victory on the gover 
ment reorganization bill, especially 
reconsideration of the Wheeler an 
ment after it had been passed, pron 
plenty of trouble for any legislative pr 
posals the President may have fron 
on. Only by desperate efforts was 
Administration able to muster a ma 
ity of two. One more Senator deserting 
the Administration side, on some fu 
vote, would produce a tie, with conserva 
tive John Nance Garner able to decide 
Note that Wheeler’s amendment 
the tweedledum-tweed 


f 


from being 
proposition which many commentators 
made out, would have practically wreck 

what’s left of the reorganization measur 
Requirement of a majority vote by t! 
House to carry the Pres 
would enabl 


Senate and 
dent’s orders into effect 
considerable bloc of Senators to preven! 
any shifts they didn’t like—and all go 
ernment bureaus have plenty of frie 
in Congress. 


Money for Anti-Trusting 
ANTI-TRUST PROSECUTIONS in the b 
ing industry are all set, but Assistant 
Attorney General Arnold is embarrass 
by lack of money. Rough treatment at t 
hands of the House Appropriations ¢ 


mittee is cramping his style. In pressing 
his demands on Capitol Hill, Arnold 


too argumentative for his own good. 
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STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 


GLatest Preceding Month 

Week Week Ago 

THE BODE - nc ccccccsccccccccccevcseseresersecceeesssessessecsessseses *98.9 $98.7 99.8 

PRODUCTION 

* Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)...... 5006 su0660eeee cane sensees 55.4 55.7 53.7 
nn ee re ee Pe eee ee ee ere eee 86,725 84,095 79,860 
* Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, euch daily average in thousands) $3,617 $3,533 $3,397 
* Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $9,438 $9,978 $9,266 
* Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)... .... 2... 66.6 es ceccwecnnnee 2,225 2.238 2,249 
Crede GH (dally average, BSED Bble.).... cc cccccccccsccccccccccccescccecs 3,384 3.353 3,324 


Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms). ..... 2.6.6.5 - sce ewneeeeeeeees ee 1,333 1,407 1,433 


TRADE 

* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)......... cece 65 64 61 

* All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... . 2.2.66 ccs cccececcnees 33 35 35 
Check Payments ‘outside N. Y. City, millioms)..... ~~... 6... cc cence cccceee e $4,011 $3,882 $3,637 


Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)........... 1... cseenceees $6.751 $6,751 $6,695 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........ ‘ 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931100)... .. 1... .ccceecneccee 142.7 144.2 143.8 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton)......... hwo 6sedesanbesvnnenas $36.39 $36.39 $36.38 
Some Ghest Gammpesite divem Bae, GE). < ccceccccccescccccccccccecescceseces $15.17 $15.17 $15.05 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)........ bes cad denteeeeennewes 11.250: 11.250: 11.250¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)..... 2.2... cc cc ccc n cw cnneees $0.69 $0.69 $0.68 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)... ~~... .- secs cece eee cceeeeneeeneee 2.86: 2.78¢ 2.76¢ 
Cotten (aniddling, Now Yorks, TR.).. 2.2 cccsccccccccccccccccccccsecccsccccece 8.89: 9.116 8.92¢ 
See Wee GRO WO, Tadeo cc ccccccecescccececstcesccccsccesesececes ee $0.850 $0.859 $0.865 


Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).........5 50 ccccccceecceceeee 


FINANCE 
Yield—Corporate Bonds (Standard Statistics, 45 issues) ............sseeeeee 5.65" 5.53% 5.71° 
Yield—U. S. Bonds (average of all issues due or callable after 12 years)..... 2.34" 2.35 2.43" 
WeteanEl, G&. Tronsury Seta goer Mates. ...ccccccccecccccccccccsecccesece 0.53% 0.49"; 0.63% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily ‘quaenn> saeetoueeue 1.00° 1.00 1.00" 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate).......... = % he a nh % 


Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, mumber)......... 2.6.0. ssesceeeeee 





BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks...............seeee08 oe 16,143 16,086 15,951 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks............ .+++s0+> ee 21,822 21,788 21,608 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks...............- 3,794 3,773 3,761 
Seeurfties Leans, reporting momnbor bamks. .......csccc ccc cccvcccccccccsece 1,406 1,455 1,346 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. 10,303 10,206 10,157 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks.......... 2... ...sseesceeeeee 3.238 3,244 3,246 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)............-.+see08 3,440 3,410 3,166 


Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)..........+++-+- 





50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics). ...........0ceeceeneee secs 117.9 125.8 120.3 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... .... 2.2... sce c cee cnsweeenee 30.0 32.9 30.1 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics) ........ 6.6.6 sce ccsecccceeeeee 67.8 72.5 69.7 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... .... 2... .cceceeceecccntnnee ° 962 102.7 98.1 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares)...... 1,132 1,009 689 


70 SSSR ELECTR See RESSFSECSPS TCS Sees 


AUG SEP OCT NOV 


DEC 


6 Months 


Ago 
89.4 


47.3 


16,100 
$3,740 
$10,456 


2,215 
3,239 
1,296 


70 
38 


$3,842 
$6,550 


144.0 


$36.50 
$14.25 
10.313 1 


$0.65 
3.00° 
8.16¢ 


$0.804 





Year 
Age 


79.9 


33.7 
59,555 
$2,009 
$9,761 

2,018 
3,434 
1,073 


61 

32 
$4,079 
$6,328 


147.2 
$38.78 
$13.54 
0.000¢ 
$0.91 
3.03¢ 
8.74¢ 
$o.418 


5.95 6.65; 
2.61 2.65°% 
0.87 103% 
1.00 1.00°% 

u 4, =-1°% 


5,443 


20,964 


3,905 
1,302 
9,464 
3,165 
3,131 


116.3 
25.8 
54.9 
92.1 

1,019 


14,335 
21,144 
4,335 
1,374 
9,253 
3,002 


*® Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, week ended March 18. ? Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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HE six gains shown in the above headlines es 
are illustrative of the advantages that thousands of ration 
companies have obtained through availing themselves of is bou 
the assistance of General Electric application engineers. a 
Opportunities for making outstanding gains are often ae 
not obvious. It may pay you, just as it has paid others, long-re 
to start — today —a search for hidden opportunities in the fu 
your plant. G-E application engineers will be glad to pe 
- i . y its pre 
work with you or with your consulting engineers to al 
find a profitable electrical solution of your problem. to be « 
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4 SERIES OF SHARP DROPS in the stock 
market has reflected fears growing out 
of the latest European crisis. By the end 
of last week the full implications of the 
first German conquest of admittedly 
non-German territory had been realized 
by British statesmen, and replacement 
of the appeasement program by high- 
speed rearmament and a wide military 
alliance against Germany began to get 
under way. In the background lurked the 
anticipated demands from Italy on 
France, which might be expected to carry 
the crisis further, even if the Central 
European problem could be momentarily 
smoothed over. Except that business ac- 
tivity and profits in the United States 
are at a higher level than they were six 
months ago, security prices would have 
penetrated their September lows. 


May Recover Rapidly 

The week’s events seem to make more 
probable an eventual solution of Europe's 
troubles through war, but they do not 
preclude a rapid recovery in values when, 
as is probable, some temporary settle- 
ment is reached. The extent of this re- 
covery would be limited by the deterio- 
ration of confidence in the future which 
is bound to result from the seizure of 
Czechoslovakia and the possibly fatal 
blow to Premier Chamberlain’s appease- 
ment policy. Real optimism on domestic 
business, so far as prosperity results from 
long-range planning based on faith in 
the future, is not possible today. A re- 
covery of the Bustness Week index from 
its present level of 99, or from its pro- 
spective spring low point, which is likely 
to be closer to 95, to the 105 level of the 
early winter would now be looked on as 
satisfactory, and a recovery to 110 would 
be cause for real congratulation. 


New Dealers’ Attitude 

Cooperating with the European crisis 
in depressing financial and business sen- 
timent has been the further weakening 
f See. Hopkins’ business appeasement 
program. The President's press confer- 
ence remarks have indicated opposition 
even to the quite moderate tax reforms 
on which faith had been pinned. Chair- 





THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
Although war has become more probable, there may be a tempo- 


spending until a peak is reached in July. 





In the Outlook 











International 


Europe’s armed men were still rid- 
ing into the business outlook this 
week. Eyes were watching Ger- 
many's eastern borders but ears were 
strained to catch the news from the 
south. It was time for Mussolini to 
present those demands whose expec- 
tation has kept France’s desert and 
sky riders on the alert in Tunisia. 
Business Weex’s Foreign Editor, in 
London on his way from Berlin to 
Paris and Rome, highlights Europe's 
alarms in his cable on page 60, gives 
an inside picture of Germany in his 
Berlin letter on page 62. Business 
effects of Washington’s new foreign 
trade moves are summarized in the 
facts-and-figures story on page 15. 


rary settlement that will help business. PWA plans to increase its 


man Douglas’ last act on behalf of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
proved to be a rough rejection of the 
proposals of the stock exchanges for 
amendments to the Exchange Act. See 
Hopkins himself, probably chastened by 
his recent experience, is reported to be 
studying the possibility of setting up a 
set of regional banks, largely government 
financed and controlled, to lend money to 
small business men. In the present state 
of things, such a move would be viewed 
by most business and corporation ex- 
ecutives and private investors as the 


opposite of appeasement 


Put Hope in New Orders 


With the international and political 
factors as unfavorable as thev are at 
present, hope clings more firmly than 
ever to the prospects for a business pick 
up, based mainly on new orders received 
in the last few weeks. The problem arises 
as to how many such orders will be can 
celed due to the recent deterioration of 
sentiment. If the crisis can be smoothed 
over again, whether by the method of 
Munich or that of a strong anti-totali 
tarian alliance, the best guess is that 
these orders will be carried through into 
actual production in the next few months. 
PWA’s Spending Program 

Particular hope for business reviva! 
from April through July is placed on th 
construction industry. Contracts awarded 
in the first half of March turned out to 
be disappointing, but the broad outlook 
for building activity in the next six 
months remains good. The contribution 
of the Public Works Administration, 
under the spending program adopted last 
June and only just coming into full force, 
will without doubt be considerable. Total 
PWA expenditures, including that half 
of the funds which is to be paid by the 
state and local authorities cooperatin 
on each project, have been forecast with 
care by the PWA itself, and its figures 
are worth repeating. During 1938 expen- 
ditures on all PWA work, including both 
the old programs which were being gradu- 
ally completed during the year and the 
new spending program of 1938, averaged 
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July, as the following table shows: 


$63,200,000 
79,300,000 


DY ccccess 


August 
September 


November 102,900,000 
December 82,300,000 
At the peak, in July, it is expected 
that 600,000 workers will be directly 
employed and that the producers of con- 
struction materials will be employing an 
even larger number on order for PWA 
projects. After that month a steady drop 
in employment on these projects is ex- 
pected, until 75% of the workers have 
been laid off by mid-winter. 


Six Months of Help 


The general conclusion from this pat- 
tern of expenditures is that production 
of basic materials will receive strong 
support from government spending in 
the next six months, but that thereafter 
a decline is threatened unless private 
investment can show unexpected powers 
of recuperation. 


Green Lights on Anti-Trust Law 


Thurman Arnold’s new policy, telling business 
just what it can and can’t do, will permit new freedom to 
cooperate where industrial efficiency is served. 


WasnHincton (Business Week Bureau) — 
The anti-trust laws are being fitted 
with green lights as well as the old red 
ones. 

If your industry is one of those in 
which it can be shown that industrial 
efficiency demands some kind of con- 
certed action—price stabilization or 
production control, for example—you 
can count on getting a “go ahead” signal 
from the Department of Justice—a green 
light that will permit you to proceed 
with your stabilization program without 
fear of a federal crackdown. 

This is the new policy which has been 
decided upon by trust-busting Thurman 
Arnold and his chief, Attorney-General 
Frank Murphy. It is being widely ac- 
cepted as the Justice Department’s bow 
to the Administration’s business appease- 
ment program; and vigorous assertions 
that Arnold’s division will continue to 
enforce the anti-trust laws right up to 
the hilt are being generously discounted. 

The theory behind the new policy is 
simple: Efficient mass production and 
mass distribution demand a measure of 





approximately $42,000,000 a month. De- 
cember saw the beginning of a steady 
rise which is expected to carry through 
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Coast Shipbuilding Revives progral 
e Just 
ic ou 
‘nally, 
own a ¢ 
willing t 
ment tri 
as a ma 
some | 
tion are 
thing is 
partmen 
limit on 
torial po 
ting it te 
find oul 
‘ — ‘ cooperat 
: Decree 
= ai 
’ —> - a Altho 
iy ™ i ' 
2 es a Bes | Be 
: 4 ‘3 a “ = =— =... nold rey 
rs - 3- ~~ : from pa 
the 
For two years Pacific Coast ship- made it a gala occasion when the ty 
builders have been conducting a first rivets were driven into the keels J jesponsi 
vigorous “build-ships-in-Western- of two cargo vessels, to be built in FB nomic 
yards” campaign. Last week the the Moore Drydock Co. yari, for Hut t 
campaign bore fruit, and business the U. 8. Maritime Commis: wo aoe" 
tions 
pelled 0 
matter 
to the department to start a legal action J tails of 
and hence the department will always J} by Arn 
have the power to pick and « B mobile 
among the industrial situations w] } consent 
thinks need attention. Of course, it’s not rules of 
unlikely that an industry group could J adverti: 
entice the department into starting an cree to 
action on a charge of anti-trust law vice J nold is 
lation, but the department can’t bite on J of the | 
industrial cartelization, a relaxation of many such enticements until its facili J market 
the simon-pure competition which the _ ties are expanded, and its facilities won't tae 
anti-trust laws theoretically impose on be expanded unless and until business Cons 
all industries alike—milk and metal- shows that it likes the scheme. Arno 
working, textiles, and steel. Special legis- structin 
lation to meet the needs Poe indi How Plan Would Work Act, ac 
vidual industry is obviously impossible; The machinery would work in this in stim 
a return to the wholesale codification of fashion, after a legal action is filed: The than | 
all industry, such as prevailed under industry would present a program of item, t 
NRA, is unwanted. What is wanted is cooperative action which it considered J) cooper: 
flexible machinery to meet the most criti- essential to its needs, and this would be enforce 
cal needs for cooperative action on an _ referred to a government agency, compe- J 4 lot o 
industry-by-industry basis. That ma-_ tent to appraise the situation and to de- nation. 
chinery can and will be fashioned out of termine just what practices might be as a W 
the consent decree which the Justice De- economically justified. Arnold has in zation 
partment has in times past used to tem- mind an agency like the Bureau of Agri- the Ne 
per the harshness of the anti-trust laws cultural Economics which has been func- BR ures t! 
in the interest of industrial efficiency. tioning actively in the Department of J nomic 
3 : Agriculture for many years or the long- monop 
Can Choose Point of Action talked-of Bureau of Industrial Econom- Fy sng : 
Of course, a consent decree—or civil ics which Sec. Hopkins would like to Bi tion of 
decree, as Arnold prefers to call it—neces- install in his department. Presumably, FR) “A 
sarily implies the filing of a legal action; other experts in official Washington anti-tr 
and that circumstance alone will operate would be called into consultation alvut formin 
to keep the department from being con- industrial situations in which they were FR °° ™' 
verted against its will into another Na- particularly well-qualified to advise Fi . the 
yay 





Eventually out of this industry-gov- 





tional Recovery Administration. It’s up 
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-nment consultation there would emerge 
nrogram specifying the exact coopera- 
a practices which the industry ought 
permitted to practice—solely for 
easons of efficiency. It would then be 
Justice Department’s responsibility 
. » check the program to be sure that 
hublic interest was properly protected. 
Finally, before asking the court to hand 
jown a decree, the department would be 
willing to “try” its case before a govern- 
ment tribunal such as the FTC, sitting 
as a master for the court. 

Some of the exact details of the opera- 
tion aren't any too clear yet, but one 
thing is sure: Whatever decrees the de- 
partment accepts will have a definite time 
limit on them and will provide inquisi- 
torial powers for the department permit- 
ting it to reopen the case at any time and 
find out just how the permission to 
cooperate is being used—or abused. 


0 be 


we 













Decrees Used in Recent Cases 


Although the entire program which is 
being mapped out by Murphy and Ar- 
nold represents an important departure 
from past practice—particularly in so far 
as the new machinery would lift from 


me the department’s shoulders virtually all 

Celt I responsibility for the solution of eco- 
tm nomic problems—there’s nothing new 
for about the idea of using consent decrees 

;, to apply a rule of reason in those situa- 
: tions where competition could be com- 
== & pelled only at great economic cost. As a 
} matter of fact, many of the actual de- 

tion [BP tails of the new plan have been pioneered 
rays by Arnold in recent cases. In the auto- 
ose mobile finance case, for example, the 
h it consent decree set detailed and specific 
not # rules of conduct, particularly as regards 
wuld advertising, and in framing a similar de- 


= 


an @® cree to end the Chicago milk suit, Ar- 


rio HF nold is relying on the economic advice 
on & of the Department of Agriculture’s milk 
ili- marketing experts. 
iT d] 
“ “Constructive” Application of Law 
Arnold describes his policy as “con- 
structive” enforcement of the Sherman 
Act, actually believes that it may result 
his in stimulating more competition rather 
he > than less, for by specifying, item by 
of item, the extent to which business may 
ed HR cooperate, he thinks he will establish 
be enforceable standards that will cut short 
e- a lot of extra-legal collusion and combi- 
e- nation. Regarded by many industrialists 
ne as a wanton wrecker of business organi- 
in zation and by left-wing economists in 
i- the New Deal as an advocate of meas- 
C- ures that would deliver the entire eco- 
if nomic system into the hands of the 
r- monopolists, Arnold sees himself as pur- 
- suing a realistic policy for the preserva- 
0 tion of the competitive system. 
“A constructive application of the 
anti-trust laws,” he says, “requires in- 
t forming business men what they may 


do in their own industries. Penalties look 
to the past. They must be supplemented 
by a guide for the future.” 





We Dump Our Trade With Berlin 


25% punitive tariff means that U. S. practically 


embargoes German goods. 


Germany will slash her 


American purchases and seek new sources. 


GeRMANY KNOWS Now what President 
Roosevelt meant last January when he 
threatened the dictator nations with 
“methods short of war but stronger and 
more effective than mere words.” The 
25% countervailing (compensatory) 
duty in addition to regular duties on 
imports from the Reich had long been 
under consideration. Its application last 
Saturday, immediately following the oc- 
cupation of what remained of Czecho- 
slovakia, made the rebuke all the more 
pointed. The penalty is also imposed on 
the former Czech territories (which had 
been enjoying a generous trade agree- 
ment) because Washington considers 
them now a part of the Great German 
Empire. Items on the free list are not 
involved. 

The Treasury Department’s order is 
practically an embargo on German 
goods. By the same token it will reduce 
German purchases in this country to the 
minimum. Hitler’s Czechoslovak con- 
quest widens the break between the two 
camps in international trade; he will 
intensify his drive for exchange of goods 
on a barter basis while the democracies 
will attempt to restrict him by extend- 
ing free trade practices. 

Together, Germany and Czechoslo- 
vakia represented about 4.5% of our 
total foreign trade in 1938. Nazi officials 
point out that they buy more from us 


than we sell to them, hence assert that 
the tariff penalty hurts our trade more 
than Germany's. But we can take it 
Can Germany? Actually neither was 
buying from the other much that it 
could obtain elsewhere. Since necessaries 
are involved, the interchange probably 
will continue (though in lessened vol 
ume) even if the goods have to be han 


dled by intermediary countries. 


Reich’s Subsidy Technique 

From a long succession of debilities, 
attacks, and reprisals, German-American 
trade had already declined to nearly half 
its 1929 volume (see chart, page 16 
Germany denounced her most-favored 
nation trade treaty with the U.S. as of 
Oct. 15, 19385 (BW—Sep21'35,p33). Her 
purpose was to force the U. S. to take 
more German manufactured goods in 
payment for American raw materials 
which she bought. Here is an example of 
her subsidy technique 

A German buying $1,000 of American 


cotton was forced to pay a 334% 


pre- 
mium, making the cotton’s total cost the 
equivalent in marks of $1,333. A New 
York dealer would employ the dollar 
exchange so created to buy German 
cameras. He would pay $1,000 but the 
German camera company would be paid 
the equivalent of $1,333. Thus both the 
American cotton and the American cam 





under the Neutrality Act. 





Democracies and the Armament Race 


Time was when war jitters did not rock the great European democracies 
regularly. But that was yesterday. Today Great Britain and France are the 
major customers for American “arms, ammunition, and implements of war.” 

During the first 32 months of our Neutrality Act, during the period ended 
June 30, 1938, only 4.3% of all arms export licenses issued were for shipments 
to these two countries. But in the last half of 1938 they got 63.7%, and in the 
first two months of this year 76.9% of all licenses. 

Out of a total of $70,000,000 worth of licenses issued during the first two 
years of the act (up to Nov. 30, 1937) China led with $13,800,000, Argentina 
was second with $6,300,000, the Netherlands East Indies third with $5,200,000, 
Great Britain eleventh with $2,200,000, and France, with $470,000, was 
twenty-fifth. But it’s a different picture today. Up to the end of February a 
total of $190,000,000 of licenses has been issued since the act went into 
effect. Of these $43,500,000 have gone to Great Britain. China and the Nether- 
lands East Indies are still second and third with $23,200,200 and $16,100,000 
respectively. But France, with $14,000,000, has climbed all the way from 
twenty-fifth to fourth, just ahead of Argentina with her $13,700,000. 

Ninety per cent of the $190,000,000 was for exports of aircraft and parts. 
And with more airplane orders expected from both Great Britain and France, 
it will probably be only a few months before these two countries will be the 
undisputed leaders among foreign purchasers of American war materials 
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era manufacturer competing with Ger- 
mans have had to carry a 334% burden 
arbitrarily imposed by Hitler’s trade 
dictators. 

The new 25% countervailing duty 
plus the regular duty is imposed under 
provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930. 
Theoretically penalties are supposed to 
equal the amount by which it is deter- 
mined that Germany is subsidizing ex- 
ports to us of each item involved. Ac- 
tually the subsidy can’t be determined, 
so 25% becomes the punitive tariff rate. 

Effective date for the new penalties is 
April 22. The few weeks of grace will 
enable importers to clear transactions 
completed before the German coup. 


Czechs Suffer in Reprisals 

Not the least of Czechoslovakia’s trag- 
edy is that she must suffer in the re- 
prisal against her conqueror. Our Czech 
trade last year amounted to some $26,- 
000,000 each way, our exports to Ger- 
many were $107,588,000, our imports 
from her $64,537,000. 


Our trade with the Czechs was crip- 
pled last fall when Hitler took over the 
Sudetens and their industries. The huge 
Bata shoe factory, at Zlin, was left for 
the final absorption last week. Bata’s 
exports of shoes to the U. S. rose from 
$1,579,000 in 1936 to $2,345,000 in 1938. 
With Czech shoes barred by the new 
duty, Boston and St. Louis shoe manu- 
facturers see their total demand raised 
by over 4,000,000 pairs annually and 
they will be relieved from the pressure 
of cheap Czech shoes in the American 
market. 

Many other Czech industries will feel 
the heat of Washington’s resentment. 
They will be hard pressed to find new 
markets to make up for the loss of 
American buyers. In most cases we can 
obtain similar goods from other sources. 
Excluding shoes, here are the important 
items we bought from the Czechs, with 
their values in 1937: flax, hemp, and 
ramie manufactured goods, $4,660,000; 
cotton goods, $4,616,000; glass and glass 
products, $2,940,000; leather gloves, $1,- 





U.S. TRADE WITH GERMANY 


Per Cent 
otal U.S. 


Per Cent of 
Total U.S. Imports 
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Exports Imports Balance 8 
$410,449 $254,688 +-$155,761 
278,269 176,981 + 101,288 
166,050 127,039 + 439,011 
133,668 73,572 + 60,096 
140,024 78,185 + 61,839 
108,738 68,805 + 39,933 
91,981* 77,792¢ + 14,189* 
101,956 79,679 + 22,277 
126,343 92,468 + 33,875 
64,537 + 43,051 


107,588 





The Business Angle of Hitler's Coup 


*In October, 1935, Germany lost most-favored-nation status. 
+ Czechoslovakian trade treaty effective April 16, 1938. 
8 Excess of U.S. exports (+); Excess of U.S. imports (—). 
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Year Exports Imports Balance 8 
1929 $6,123 $46,129 —$40,006 
1930 5,061 29,584 — 24,523 
1931 3,788 23,162 — 19,374 
1932 1,872 13,021 — 11,149 
1933 1,564 14,650 — 13,086 
1934 2,744 17,552 — 14,808 
1935 3,244 21,410 — 18,166 
1936 4,656 23,513 — 18,857 
1937 13,233 37,184 — 23,951 
1938 26,493T 26,174t + 319f 








Although Czech business with this 
country has been rapidly expanding 
(see charts and tables), the uptrend 
seems destined to be cut short, now 
that the Reich has absorbed its little 
neighbor. Goods coming to this coun- 
try from what was formerly Czecho- 





slovakia will lose the benefit of most- 
favored-nation treatment, will have 
to pay higher customs duties. That 
undoubtedly will restrict exports. 
Further, because of strict German 
exchange controls, purchases from 
the United States likewise will drop. 
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882,000; sulphate pulp, $1,765,00 ; 
$1,697,000; barley malt, $1,519 oy 
beads and costume jewelry, $1] 
precious stones and imitations, *| (¢- 
000. Principal purchases of the (», 
from us have been cotton, p: 
products, copper and copper alloys, 
chinery, fruits, nuts. 

Technically the Czech trade agreemey: 
has not been denounced by the U. s 
This is important. It means that othp- 
countries affected by the Czech mow. 
favored-nation treaty may still have ) 
benefits therefrom. Thus Ruthenia (py, 
viously a part of Czechoslovakia) wa 
pounced on by Hungary in the venerg 
partition. Ruthenian goods (what ther 
may be of them) will be treated 
Hungarian and hence entitled to mow 
favored-nation customs treatment 


Free List Important 


The main question now is whether 
Germany can continue to absor! our 
cotton, copper, petroleum products. Ip 
the recent past she bought them in th. 
face of insults, principally because shy 
couldn’t get them in other places. Now 
with her goods shut out of our market 
her problem is what to use for dollar ex- 
change. Major U.S. exports to German 
are: cotton, copper ingots, bars, and 
rods; lubricating oil; gasoline; gas oi! and 
distillate fuel oil; steel scrap, and autos 
(mostly trucks) . 

Leading U. S. imports from Germany 
are: chemicals, metals, wood and paper 
products, and textiles. 

The free list of German products not 
affected by the 25% tariff barrier is im- 
portant. Congressional action would |x 
necessary to change the status of thew 
Moreover, the commodities so exempted 
are badly needed by our industries. 1 
category includes, among other ite: 
potash, creosote oil, soda ash. 


Where Can Reich Turn? 


With the U.S. door pointedly slamm 
and locked in her face, German) 
naturally bend every effort to buy her 
raw materials from other suppliers. But 
where can she turn? She is now getting 
62,000 bales of cotton from Brazil under 
a barter agreement. The questi: 
whether Brazil will stand for any 
cotton barter deals at this time. 

Germany might apply to Chik 
copper. Chile copper is American-ow1 
So the Reich would have to scrat« 
dollar exchange to pay for it. 


for 


New York financial circles are anx 
iously discussing the future of Americas 
special “inland accounts” in German) 
These are the credits built up by Amer- 
ican exporters of cotton, copper, ¢!' 
and still unspent. Estimates put the 
total at several million dollars. The cred 
its are available only for the purc)ase 
of goods manufactured in the Reic! 
Traders expect a scramble to conver! 
these credits into goods and to get then 
out before the April 22 deadline. 
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As his fourth appointee to the Su- 
preme Court, President Roosevelt 
this week named 40-year-old William 
Orville Douglas, hard-hitting chair- 
man of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, to fill the vacancy cre- 
ated by the retirement of Associate 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis. The nom- 


. * 
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International 
ination, expected to be quickly con- 
firmed, means the court will have 
essentially the same liberal-conserva- 
tive division of justices as before, for 
Douglas is an ardent Brandeis dis- 
ciple. “I am really,” he has said, “a 
pretty conservative sort of fellow 
from the old school.” 





Exchanges Wonder About SEC 


Chairman Douglas’ sharp rejection of their 
suggestions astonishes them—and then he is named to 
Supreme Court. What about his successor? 


ON THURSDAY OF LAST WEEK members 
of the country’s stock exchanges heard 
their suggestions for modification of the 
federal securities laws called “phony” by 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
Chairman William Orville Douglas (BW 
—Mar18’39,p43). They fussed and 
fumed, and they wondered if the era of 
sweetness and light between the ex- 
changes and the SEC didn’t boil down 
pretty strictly to back-seat driving by 
the commission. 

The stock exchange men were still 
asking themselves, as this week started, 

Chairman Douglas’ pungent rebuke 
hadn’t dealt SEC-exchange cooperation 
a crippling blow. Then, at noon Monday, 


+} 


hey read on their news tickers that this 


same Bill Douglas had been nominated 
by Roosevelt to fill the vacancy on the 
United States Supreme Court bench. 

This nomination set exchange mem- 
bers to wondering—and to worrying, too, 
to some extent—about how they would 
get along with the new chairman named 
to succeed Douglas. Would they be able 
to reestablish, with him, the same co- 
operation that had looked so promising, 
at least up until last week? 

It was quite a problem, because it 
was Chairman Douglas who taught the 
New York Stock Exchange that things 
were happier cooperating than trying to 
carry on under the eye of an unfriendly 
commission. After the Big Board made 
peace, the other exchanges took up co- 
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operation &@ la Douglas—and all lived 
in the knowledge that cooperation might 
be quite a different kettle of fish whet 
ever the day came for a new SEC chair 
man to take over. 


Quite aside from this conjecture, how 
ever, there still were some h irt fe lu Md 
in financial circles. Exchange membx« 
were willing to aldmit, for the sake cf 


’ 


argument, that their representatives may 
have gotten off on the wrong foot in the 
list of suggestions for change in the S« 
curities Act of 1983 and the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1984. Yet they insist 
they were led to expect a friendlier atti 
tude by SEC’s softening of the rules o1 
short selling, and they don’t conceal the 

conviction that Mr. Douglas could have 
been a little less quick and hery i 


condemnation of the proposals 


Want to Increase Listings 


Main consolation was his willingness 
to go along with the exchanges on one 
of their suggestions. This was the pro 
posal that companies whose securities 
are traded on the unlisted or over-th« 
counter markets be required to give the 
SEC and the public the same informa 
tion that is required in reports of the 
listed companies. The exchanges have 
felt for some time that this would be 
more equitable; they also feel that many 
unlisted companies, once subjected to 
this requirement, would find listed deal 
ings more attractive than over-th 
counter trading in their securities. 

The exchanges think this is one method 
of increasing their listings and the com 
missions of brokers dealing in listed 
stocks and bonds. They believe, more 
over, that broader and more active listed 
markets would facilitate the flow of 
capital to industry. 

Mr. Douglas’ prompt “Phooey!” to 
the exchanges’ proposals about manipu- 
lation rules and about relaxation of re 
straints on “insiders’” trading, however, 
was a decided shock. The exchange 
representatives had gone on the theory 
that certain federal restraints were harm- 
fully restricting the markets and exag- 
gerating the swings in stock prices. 


Restatement of Rules Urged 


They proposed that officers and direc- 
tors be allowed to make _ short-turn 
transactions in the stocks of their own 
companies with impunity, on the ground 
that “insiders” pick up stocks whenever 
they look like bargains, and that this 
cushions declining markets. Restatement 
of the rules on manipulation was sought 
on the thesis that a large volume of 
borderline trading is barred by the pres 
ent regulations because members are 
afraid to do anything which isn’t very 
clearly on the safe side. 

To which Chairman Douglas said: “So 
you want to go back to 1929?” Which, 
say the exchange men with some little 
bitterness, was the farthest thing from 
their minds. 
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(Chart No. 8; Exhibit No. 420) 
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Liquor Gets a Going Over 


Monopoly committee hears FAA counsel charge 
that liquor prices are kept at unduly high levels by four 
big distillers controlling over 60% of the market. 


LAST WEEK it was liquor’s turn. 

In two preceding weeks of testimony 
about alleged monopolistic pricing prac- 
tices in steel and milk, the Federal Trade 
Commission hadn’t been able to elicit 
much more than an occasional yawn from 
the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee. But last week, FTC rang the bell. 
Last week, TNEC sat up and took notice. 

Actually, FTC didn’t turn the trick. 
Credit, if any, belongs to the Federal 
Aleohol Administration, which handled 
this section of the pricing investigation 
on a sort of sub-contract, and it belongs 
more specifically to FAA’s general coun- 
sel, Phillip Buck, whose innocently rustic 
appearance perfectly disguises a pene- 
trating inquisitorial talent. 


A Live Talent Show 


Of course, right from the start, the 
cards were stacked in Mr. Buck’s favor 
—stacked in three ways: 

(1) The liquor industry is considered 
fair game for everybody and no holds 
barred. 

(2) The liquor hearing was a live tal- 
ent show, with top officers of the big cor- 
porations testifying in person. There had 
been no big industry witnesses to fence 
with at the steel and milk hearings—only 
government men rehearsing the findings 
of old investigations. (Incidentally, the 


ex parte nature of those first FTC hear- 
ings has given the monopoly committee 
its biggest black eye to date, and the 
committee may have to permit steel and 


milk men to appear before it later.) 

(3) Liquor, America’s youngest big in- 
dustry, has never before been officially 
investigated—not at least since its resur- 
rection. Hence about the 
probe all the thrill of pioneering, con- 
siderably enhanced by the committee’s 
first contact with the price-fixing fair 
trade laws. 

Mr. Buck had only one object. He 
wanted to prove that liquor prices were 
too high—that they bore no relation to 
costs, particularly on older whisky stocks, 
that they were determined wholly by 
what the traffic would bear, and that ad- 
vertising was employed to impart to 


there was 


brand names special distinctions suffi- 


cient to justify the high prices. He insin- 
uated that this philosophy of selling ex- 
isted and could exist only because four 
distillers (National Distillers, Seagrams, 
Schenley, and Hiram Walker) controlled 
over 60% of the market. 

Perhaps of all the charts introduced by 
Mr. Buck in developing his thesis none 
attracted greater interest than one com- 
paring prices on a four-year-old and a 
two-year-old 100 proof bourbon whisky 
(upper right). Mr. Seton Porter, presi- 
dent of National Distillers, who was first 
asked to explain the discrepancy between 
the price of $3.79 on a quart of the four- 
year-old and $1.92 on the two-year-old, 
bitterly attacked the good faith and fair- 
ness of FAA in selecting for comparison 
probably the highest priced four-year-old 
bourbon and the cheapest two-year-old. 


(Chart No. 10, Exhibit No 407) 
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On these charts, the Federal Ale: 
based the 
part of its case against the lig 


Administration great 


industry and its price structure 

hearings before the Temporary Na 
tional Economic Committee, ! 
industry witnesses stoutly resis! 
some of the conclusions drawn fi 
the exhibits by the investigators. 


He also scored when Mr. Buck admit! 
that the price of $1.92 was hypothet 
having been calculated on the basis o! 
actual price of $1.89 for 90 proof, two 
year-old stock. 

Asked to explain the difference in tl 
amounts which represented the distiller’ 
cost and profit on the two brands—*1 46 
on the four-year-old and $0.33 on 
two-year-old—Mr. Porter frankly said “| 
don’t think that you can say that it 
extra profit on the four-year-old] is 
tified on the basis of the cost of that par- 
ticular bottle of whisky.” However, | 
asserted that he did not the 
price unfair in view of the fact that the 
four-year-old whisky was sold only to 
that 6% or 7% of the liquor market 
which buys bottled-in-bond goods and 
that the two-year-old whisky had “no 
great appeal for a name; and 
people, as you know, buy a package of 
cigarettes or anything else because of a 
brand name, and because they think they 
are getting, or are getting, something of 
quality.” 


consider 


brand 


Gives Data on Costs 

In response to further inquiries regard- 
ing cost Mr. Porter said that the cost of 
whisky off the stills, without cooperage, 
aging, packaging, or shipping, was 28¢ a 
gallon or 7¢ a quart and that the cost of 
aging, covering insurance, storage, taxes, 
and interest on the money, would aver- 
age approximately 5¢ a gallon or a little 
over l¢ a quart a year. Considering all 
other items, he expressed the opinion that 
the distiller’s 33¢ share in the two-year- 
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“WE MET THE HOURS PROBLEM in this office 


BY ELIMINATING NEEDLESS OPERATIONS” 





Many business men find that the most 
effective way to meet the Hours Problem 
is to determine which employees are 
handicapped by operations that can be 
shortened or eliminated. Here are a 
few typical examples with which to start 
a desk-to-desk study in your office. 





Are Your Typists Obliged to Do Several 
Jobs Separately that Might Be Combined? 


Continuous multiple-copy forms used with improved 
equipment save needless copying, carbon handling 
and joggling of forms. 


Do You Lose Time in Obtaining Statistics 
as a Separate Operation? 


Statistical information may often be obtained as a 
by-product of some other necessary operation. 
For example, obtaining analysis of past-due bal- 
ances at time of posting Accounts Receivable. 


Are You Losing Time and Accuracy by 
Needlessly Relisting Figures? 


Time can be saved and errors eliminated on many 
jobs by the use of two-total adding or calculating 
machines that complete the work in one run through 
the media, ledgers, cash books, journals, etc. 















Does Your Present Procedure Give Results 
Desired Without Wasteful Operations? 


If unproductive intermediate steps are required to 
fit the work to your present machines or system, 
it will pay you to investigate “direct-to-final- 
results’ methods. 


Does Your Invoicing Method Require 
Separate Jobs of Computing and Typing? 


By direct multiplication the bill can be extended, 
discounted and totaled at the time it is being typed. 
Bills produced by this faster, simpler method can 
be mailed earlier, without the usual peak. 


Your local Burroughs representative will gladly assist you in making a desk- 
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BOOKLET! 


For the executive 

concerned with 

; the problem of 

onserving clerical hours, this new 
coklet contains many specific sug- 


estions for readjusting office rou- 
e. Send for - free c P “ye 


a8 to-desk survey, and suggest practical short-cuts that save time and money. 


SEND FOR BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
THIS 6013 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH.7 
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old bourbon might actually fall a few 
cents short of covering out-of-pocket 
costs. All these figures were later sub- 
stantiated by other witnesses. 

The spread covering wholesale and re- 
tail costs, came in for caustic comment 
by Mr. Buck, particularly in connection 
with the sale of Scotch. A chart (left, 
page 18) was introduced to show that this 
cost factor was only $0.28 in England 
compared with a typical $1.374 here. In 
his questioning of Scotch importers Mr. 
Buck developed the fact that most of the 
principal brands—Johnnie Walker, Haig 
& Haig, White Horse, Vat 69, Dewar’s, 
Black and White, Green Stripe, and 
others—were owned by a single British 
company, Distillers Company Ltd., al- 
though distributed here by a half dozen 
different importers. His allegations that 
this single ownership might account for 
the uniformity in prices of Scotch was 
roundly and repeatedly repudiated. 





Frank about Markups 


Questioning designed to show that a 
considerable portion of the distribution 
cost could be accounted for by the price- 
fixing contracts issued under the state 
fair trade laws encountered no denial 
(page 26). Witnesses were generally 
frank to admit that average markups of 
30% and many higher ones were forced 
on them by retailers, but they were also 
quick to defend the retailer's right to 
such price and profit protection, for, as 
Mr. W. W. Wachtel, president of Calvert 
Distillers Corp., a Seagram’s subsidiary, 
had explained, the fair trade law “was 
to keep the retailer from going broke, 
and if he went broke he wouldn’t be able 
to pay the wholesaler and the wholesaler 
wouldn't pay the distiller.” 





Chief counsel for the FAA, red- 
headed Phillip Buck (left), questions 
the first witness in the liquor im- 
porting division, Lionel Marks, presi- 





Good Guessing 


Sugar market is strength- 
ened by quota cut, sprung after 
day of big buying. 


THE SUGAR MARKET is this week riding 
in good news—and wondering what hap- 
pened. 

Ten days ago the East Coast sugar 
refiners, led by American and National, 
and to a lesser extent by Sucrest, jumped 
into the market for raw sugar. Before 
the day was out, the market was cleaned 
of offerings at $2.80 a cwt. and refiners 
had taken in the neighborhood of 50,000 
tons, the biggest day’s business in weeks. 

Maybe the buyers knew something, or 
maybe the activity was wholly ascribable 
to some lucky hunches. Anyhow, Sec. 
Wallace came out late that afternoon 
with one of those announcements which 
usually are guarded with the greatest 
secrecy. This was a statement that he 
had reduced his estimate of domestic 
sugar consumption requirements for 1939 

-which automatically reduces the quo- 
tas of all those areas which supply the 
domestic market 

Sec. Wallace’s action cut the quotas 
from 6,832,157 tons to 6,755,386, a re- 
duction of 76,771. This change was small 
enough so that the sugar trade was in- 
clined to refer to it as a “token” reduc- 
tion, but it was the first favorable news 
the industry has had in months. It is 
generally assumed that Sec. Wallace 
intended that it should bolster prices so 
as to muffle from Congressmen’s ears 
the recent howls over the operation of 
this country’s sugar law. 

Some such step had been fore- 


Harris 4 Ewing 
dent of Wm. Jameson & Co., Inc., 
(right) over the public address sys- 
tem at the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee investigation. 
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shadowed when, a few weeks ago, 
Department of Agriculture's sugar . 
sion announced that, the way its exp: 
interpreted the Sugar Act of 1937, 
Secretary of Agriculture quite positiy 
has the power to revise quotas doy 
ward subsequent to his initial estin 
(BW—Feb25'39,p50). Raw sugar « 
tations strengthened perceptibly, an 
little better tone marked the pric: 
refined sugar. 

After the actual announcement of 
quota reduction, raw sugar prices 
tinued to advance, and they now st 
around $2.85 a cwt. This compares y 
a 1939 low of $2.70 only a few we 
ago. The refinery price, over the sa 
period, has advanced from about $4 
$4.25 to $4.50 a ewt. 

Incidentally, even after this reduct 
the 1939 quota of 6,755,386 tons is s 
stantially above actual deliveries for « 
sumption in each of the preceding thre: 
years. Deliveries for 1938 are reported 
by the Department of Agriculture at 
6,618,688 tons against 6,669,992 in 1937 
and 6,706,571 for 1936 


Block New Train Plan 


Exposition Flyer, from 
Chicago to Coast, won't be three 


hours faster than rivals. 


It’s ALL Orr with the plan for a 57-hour, 
regular-fare train between Chicago and 
San Francisco (BW—Mar4'39,p32) . Re- 
cently the Burlington, the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western, and the Western Pa- 
cific gave notice of intention to start 
such a train next June, calling it the 
Exposition Flyer. This scenic route had 
previously been impossible for anyone 
wishing to make a continuous trip, and 
the other established route charged a 
premium for any running time faster 
than 60 hours. 

But now the proposed bargain has 
been scaled down. This summer’s traveler 
ean still go to the Golden Gate Exposi- 
tion on the Flyer via the Moffat Tunnel, 
Dotsero Cut-off, Salt Lake City, and 
Feather River Canyon as originally set 
forth. But his time advantage over taking 
one of the 60-hour trains of the North 
Western-Union Pacific-Southern Pacific 
route has been whittled down to five 
minutes net. 


Complaint Filed against Train 


On the heels of the original announce- 
ment word trickled out that an objection 
had been filed with C. E. Johnston, 
chairman of the Western Association of 
Railway Executives, in whose discretion 
the roads three or four years ago agreed 
to place their disputes rather than fight 
on knock-down and drag-out lines such 
as previously prevailed. Mr. Johnston's 
office is completely uncommunicative, 
so that whatever occurs within its juris 
diction may be ascertained only from 
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"ON what day or days are your pay rolls closed? ... Dour employees paid? How 
many shifts do you operate? How many employees in the Pay Roll Department? 
Are piecework tickets made in duplicate or triplicate?" 


The Todd surveyor who asks you these questions, in analyzing 
your disbursing system, may seem to have an extra large bump 
of curiosity. But his questions — when answered, studied, and 
used as a basis for recommendations—may save you thousands 
of dollars by preventing losses and increasing efficiency. 

His visit puts you under no obligation or expense. He may find 
that your present system is practically loss-proof as well as 
efficient. (In that case, you'd like to know it, too.) 

We suggest that you write to our Survey Department today and ROCHESTER NEW YORK 

ask for an analysis of your disbursement procedure. OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


COMPANY, INC. 
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WE KNEW THE TRYLON 
WHEN IT WAS ONLY A 
WAYBILL NUMBER 


@ Seven hundred feet in the 
air the Trylon at the New 
York World's Fair scratches 
the sky. Together with the 
Perisphere it has become 
the trade mark of the Fair. 


But only yesterday it 
was 1,830,000 pounds of 
steel rolling from mill to 
New York. Rolling swiftly, 
safely through those high, 
wide clearances that have 
made the Erie famous as 
America’s “Heavy Duty 
Railroad.” Beacon tower 
of the biggest show on 
earth ... just another load 
on the Erie. 


| Trust Erie with your 


i 


| | one). But in the meantime, 


value, your shipment will 
be delivered swiftly, safely, 
economically over the road 
-|that’s “First in Freight.” 
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parties to a case or official observers 
whose roads have a direct stake. 

The North Western and the Union 
Pacific promptly disclaimed any part in 
filing the complaint against the as yet 
unborn Exposition Flyer. This left the 
Southern Pacific the only possible plain- 
tiff. Its contention that the new 
| schedule and fare combined to violate a 
| tacit agreement that all trains running 
between Chicago and the Pacific Coast in 
less than 60 hours must charge extra fare. 





was 


| Compromise Reached 

Pursuing its aggressive passenger traf- 
fic policy, the Burlington with its asso- 
ciated roads argued that since the Flyer 
will be an entirely new train over a new 
route, competing with long-established 
traing, an extra fare would unduly handi- 
cap it in attracting travelers. Likewise, 
this speed would attract entirely new 
traffic to the rails. On the other side was 
the tactful observation that the new 
route might find it difficult to maintain 
its fast schedu'. over its steep grades 
and 272 extra » les. 

When the case came up for its final 
hearing before Mr. Johnston last week, 
formal action was suspended while the 





two sides conferred on settling it by 
agreement. Presently Southern Pacific 
withdrew its complaint, word emerged 
that a compromise had been reached. 
No announcement has been made of 
the revised schedule for the Exposition 
Flyer, but it will be no faster than 59 


| hours and 55 minutes. Obviously, the 


|| remember: whatever its | 
weight, its size, its money- | 


stronger armament lay on the side of the 
S.P.. U.P. & C.&N.W., which could 
easily and inexpensively cut their run- 
ning time over the shorter line and easier 
grades—if the door should be opened to 
a speed competition. 


More Factories on Coast 


i ‘ | Forty NATIONAL CONCERNS have joined 
|| Trylon (if you ever have | ph wary 


the westward trek of industry by estab- 
lishing branch plants on the Pacific Coast 
during the last two years, a survey by 
Business WEEK indicates. In addition, 
some 55 companies have expanded facili- 
ties previously set up in the area. Total 
investment in new branch plants on the 
Coast (1937-1938) reached close to 
$7,000,000; of expansions, $9,000,000. 
Los Angeles got the lion’s share of the 
newcomers largely because industries al- 
ready there (such as tires, automobiles, 
planes) are creating a constantly expand- 
ing market for materials and accessories. 
Twenty-two new industrial plants were 
built by nationally known concerns in 
Los Angeles during the two years, and 
there were 26 expansions of branch fac- 
tories already functioning. This growth 
involved an investment of something like 
$8,450,000; about $3,750,000 of it for new 
plants. In the five years (1931-1936 in- 
clusive) national concerns invested $10,- 
$00,000 in 23 new Los Angeles plants; 
86,075,000 in expansions. The 10-year in- 
flux (1928-1938) created 90 new plants. 
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Appraising a Count) 

Revaluation of wealthy 
Nassau County is the biggest jo} 
ever tackled by private apprai«al 
engineers. 


Nassau County, New York, covers 275 
square miles on Long Island and his 4 


population of 400,000. It is one « 
wealthiest residential areas in the United 
States. This summer England and Aer. 
ica will meet on its Meadowbrook | 
for the International polo matches. | 
May 1l to June 7 there will be 
racing at its Belmont Park. On its North 
Shore there are castles, stables, ar 
door tennis courts belonging to p 
like Solomon Guggenheim, John M 
mer Schiff, and Junius Morgan. 


In the Most Scientific Way 


Last year its Board of Assessors de- 
cided that assessed valuations should be 
checked and brought up to date. Further, 
they decided that the job should be 
not by the county assessor but ir 
newest and most scientific way—by out- 
side experts who specialize in the bus 
of making civic appraisals. For the largest 
job of this kind ever done by any 
experts, they hired the J. M. Cleminshaw 
Co., appraisal engineers, who set upa & 
field office in Mineola near the N 
County Court House and went to 
with a staff of 102 experts and 
ants. The work required specialists o1 
commercial and estate properties, as : 
as on railroads, electric power, telep 


gas and water properties. Cleminsha f 
Co. was given $190,000 and 11 month & 
to get the new values ready for 


1939 tax roll. 

Since 1923, Cleminshaw Co. has |! 
64 municipal clients in eight states and 
has worked out systems of 
cost analysis and appraisal. It 
largest firm of appraisal engineers in t 
business, and Manufacturers’ Appraisal 
Co. is runner-up. 


methodical 


Aim at Equitable Taxes 


Whether taxes are raised or lowered in 
Nassau will be up to the county, but & 
when Cleminshaw Co. leaves, a 180-page 
volume of cost data, instructions, and 
formation will be left for the Board of 
Assessors, as well as the figures on the 
revaluation, which show an increase « 
the previous valuation. 

This week the job is nearly done a! 1 
the appraisals have been thrown open to 
the individual property holder for his 
approval. Complaints are rare (less than 
3%) even when valuations are increased, 
for the surveyors are always willing to 
explain the process by which a particular 
valuation reached. “No one,” says 
J. M. Cleminshaw, “it is safe to predict, 
will ever succeed in making taxes pop 
lar; the best to hope for is that they 
can be made equitable.” 
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simply doesn’t come from city pockets, an Sut the t of country business got by 
can't very well be influenced by city adver ising Country Gentleman is relatively low. 
tising. That’s the part spent by folks fron ecau he cream of agriculture’s 
agricultural communities people make u untry Gentleman’s over 

Automatically, the most profitabie part of 2 million families. Low because the power of 
this business added to the most profitabk intry Gentleman to influence these big 
part of city sales means the most profitable uying families is such that no idea backed 
overall picture you can paint for yourself y its pages has ever failed to get action 

er itically, when you've bought the ull some of your dollars out of the dog- 


ream of city business ind then keep on at-dog competition for city business and 


spending in city areas, the cost of every ‘t "em reap the un-mown profits out among 


dollar’s worth of business just goes up and up the new-mown hay 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


NATIONAL SPOKESMAN FOR AGRICULTURE 


; . 
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View in Potomac Electric Power Co.'s Buzzard 
Point Plant showing part of Shawco piping 
installation in connection with new 85,000 KW 
Turbine Generator. J. H. Ferry is Chief 
Engineer and Vice-President in charge 


DEPENDABLE SHAW 
PIPING ERECTED IN 
CAPITAL POWER PLANT 


Prefabricated to Exacting 
Specifications 


A “CLEAN” INSTALLATION 


Giving Entire Satisfaction 
at 650 Ibs., 850 Degrees 


Washington, D. C.—When Potomac Elec- 
tric Power Company recently prepared plans 
for installing a new 35,000 KW Turbine 
Generator, the Shaw Company, of Wil- 
mington, was again called upon to pre- 
fabricate and erect the necessary piping. 
Involving more than 60 tons of pipe, this 
intricate job was prefabricated in the 
Wilmington, Delaware, plant of the Shaw 
Company. It was shipped and erected with- 
out a single hitch by Shaw engineers. 

This piping installation was welded through- 
out, except at the valves. Specifications 
called for a completely ‘‘clean” job. All 
welding scale, grease, sand and foreign 
matter were removed, and the pipe stood, 
“clean as a whistle’ for the signal that threw 
it into service. 

In a letter to the Shaw Company, Mr. J. H. 
Ferry, Potomac Electric Power Co.’s Chief 
Engineer and Vice President, writes: 
*. . . all of the piping done by you at our 
Buzzard Point Plant, including the 650 Ib., 
850 degree work, has proven entirely 
satisfactory.” 

















The Shaw Company’s reputation for fine 
prefabrication and careful erection of piping 
has been built through 48 years of special- 
ization in this work. You can save both 
time and money by discussing your project 
with a Shaw engineer. He knows all the 
practical angles involved in safe, dependable 
pipe fabrication. Write today. There’s no 
obligation, 


BENJ. F. SHAW CO., Wilmington, Del. 
Piping Fabricators and Contractors 
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Fire at “Fair Trade” 

Resale price maintenance 
laws attacked. Federal investiga- 
tion coming. 


Fam TRADE LAWs—those resale price-fix- 
ing measures which independent trades- 


| men have written on the statute books 


of 44 state legislatures—were under fire 


| simultaneously on three fronts in Wash- 











| 
| 





ington last week. The Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and the Federal Trade 
Commission were all taking cracks at the 
laws, and opponents of resale price 
maintenance were encouraged to believe 
that they might make some headway 
in their campaign for repeal of the laws 
—particularly for repeal of the Miller- 
Tydings federal enabling act that makes 
the whole system click. 

Last week, while TNEC was getting 
its first close-up of the operation of the 
fair trade laws in its investigation of 
pricing practices in the liquor industry 
(page 18), the legislative machinery was 
getting in motion on the committee's re- 
quest for an additional $600,000 to con- 


tinue the investigation until next 
And if TNEC gets that money 
quarters of which will be divided 
the six executive agencies t) 
TNEC’s actual investigating wor 
a reasonably safe bet that one of 
agencies will be specially detailed | 
into the whole fair trade picture 

Most likely candidate for the 
the Federal Trade Commission, 
last week, with the President’s sign 
of the independent offices approp 
bill, was assured of getting some $65 ,0« 
to start just such a job on its own hook 
Of course, FTC funds are approp: 
in a lump sum and none of them is ear. 
marked. Hence, the commission is 
no legal obligation to use its funds for 
the purposes which it pleaded in ur¢g 
Congress to expand its regular budget 
The obligation is purely moral { 
political, and if FTC got a grant from 
TNEC there might be a temptation | 
use that money for the fair trade inquiry 
and spend its own on other projects 
Which is one reason why TNEC may 
not delegate the job to the Trade Com- 
mission. 

The commission got $65,000 last year 





THE BUMPER CROP OF VITAMIN C 


Citrus Fruits Aplenty for Reliefers’ Blue Stamps 
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The citrus surplus, occasioned by last 
year’s bumper crop, is typical of the 
situations Sec. Wallace hopes to re- 
lieve with his scrip plan for distribu- 
ting goods to reliefers (BW—Mar} 
’39,p15). Meanwhile chains continue 


| to help out with their “producer- 
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consumer” campaigns. A.&P. says 
it sold more than 78,000,000 oranges 
in the recent citrus drive. And the 
National Association of Food Chains 
says that similar drives this winter 
boosted chain butter sales 174o 
prune sales 989%. 
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BUSINESS DEPENDS ON Fy 
MONROE FOR FIGURES | 








F your business had to go back to 
poem figuring methods 
you'd be sunk. Costs, sales, payroll, in- 
terest, estimates, reports—modern 
business must have a constant flow of 


speedy, accurate figures. Monroe figur- 





ing dominates in American business 


just because Monroe machines are 





turning out the greatest number of ac- 
curate figures at lowest cost and with 


least strain on the figure workers. 


CLEANLINESS . . “Windex” for windows and “Drano” for drains, both made by the 
Drackett Company of Cincinnati, are well-known to housewives and used every 
where. Monroe machines keep the diversified figures of this great business moving 
along quickly and economically. 











‘ . . 
GLASS . . Pyrex ware, railway signals, giant telescopes, DAIRYLEA .. The Dairymen’s TEXACO . . Think of the figure work involved in 
neon sign tubing—Corning Glass Works is the great League, owned by 40,000 farm- the refining and distribution of Texaco gasoline 
name in research and the making of glass—and Monroe ers, produces over 1% billion and oil—at refineries and offices all over the land, 

ichines are playing their part in speeding up the fig- quarts of milk a year, Monroes Monroes, both adding-calculators and listing ma 
ures in many of the departments of this famous business. speed up their figure work. chines, are at work for The Texaco Company 


TRY IT. . Ask the nearest 
Monroe branch to show 
you this new Al Monroe 

Adding-Calculator. See CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
how Split-Second GENERAL OFFICES - ORANGE.N.J 
short-cut multiplication 
saves time. Every oper- 
ation is automatic—it is Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
a flexible, all-purpose General Offices, Orange, New Jersey 
machine that will speed 
up firures and cut costs, 





Please send me free booklet “Two A 
Name 
Firm 


MORE THAN 150 MONROE-OWNED BRANCHES SERVE AMERICAN BUSINESS | Address 








BOSTON 
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FAR fields looked green to the sales executives of the BLANK* Company. 


They proved to be rich and fertile territory when *“‘NON-NOTIFICA- 
TION" OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING solved the problem of how to 
finance the gap between their discounted purchases of materials and 
their customers’ terms of payment, ten days after arrival. 


Sales for 1936 had been over $2,000,000. Under existing financial ar- 
rangements, limited bank credits sometimes prevented their taking 
discounts. Bank loans were renewed at intervals—not reduced in sev- 
eral years. Additional credit from the bank was not available to finance 


new business. 


With *"NON-NOTIFICATION"’ OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING, 1937 
sales jumped 36% to $2,841,000 despite adverse general conditions. 
Today, they are taking discounts on ai] purchases, have cleaned up 
all open bank loans, and strengthened cash position to the point 
where half their receivables provide cash enough for all current needs. 


x « *&* *® 


The greater capital leverage provided by “NON-NOTIFICATION” 
OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING has been a determining influence 
in leading many progressive concerns to make frequent use of it. 
A company’s own need is always the deciding factor. For a full 
understanding of its soundness and practical advantages, write for 
a copy of “CAPITAL AT WORK”. Address, “Department BW.” 


*A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our records, can be certified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


“*Non-Notification’”’ Open Account Financing 
BALTIMORE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND, ORE. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 








| the committee’s final report. 
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| for an investigation of the fair 


laws and $85,000 for an investiga 
cost accounting methods to fa 
its administration of the Robins: 
man law, but it never got to sx 
money for these two purposes, | 
Congress later passed the Wi: 
resolution directing FTC to inv: 
manufacturer-dealer relationships 
automobile industry. Since no fund 
appropriated for the automobil; 
FTC had to use its own. Jobs for 
gress or the President always come 
of investigations which the comn 
would like to carry out on its own 
tive. 


Nevertheless, FTC did get a « 


| to dip into the fair trade law sit 


when the President asked the Co 
sion for the lowdown on how mon 
tic conditions added to the cost of | 
it made a quick survey of what hap 
to prices in New York City drug s 
The results of that survey, on whi 
President based his message askii 
the present investigation of mor 
by the TNEC, have never been 

public. 

Whether the Commission uses its 
money, the TNEC’s money, or 
funds, however, it’s going to relis 
job of digging into fair trade. 


This Time It’s Different 


Conceivably another aspirant 


| TNEC’s fair trade probing job is | 


Department of Justice which last 
was preparing to make somethin, 


a display of its knowledge of the field 
when it takes the stage again. Much 


‘ 


more ominous to advocates of the fair 
trade system are persistent and appar- 
ently well-founded rumors that the c& 
partment will save its show for a federal 
| courtroom where it will attempt to pr 

that trade interests have sought to giv: 
stronger effect to the legal fair trad 


laws by using illegal collusion 


| coercion, 


Justice, FTC, or TNEC—one thing 


certain: If high Administration officials 
are attempting to sit on the fair trad 
law lid, as is frequently alleged, it’s going 
to be pretty tough for them to keep their 
seat much longer. The avid interest mai 

| ifested last week by all members of 
| TNEC in the operation of the laws is in- 
dicative of the growing public pressur 
| And even if TNEC were to hear no mor 
about the fair trade laws, it’s a safe lx 
that a recommendation for repeal of the 
Miller-Tydings law will find its way int 


Of col 


e 


| the repeal advocates have been stood w 


before—the FTC 


leased and the WPA survey died abor! 
ing—but this time they think they wil 


click, 


Roosevelt now is in California, Hon 


thanks to the fact that Jimm 


survey was never [t- 


er 


Cummings is out of the Depart 


ment of Justice, and Col. March 
minority of one in the revitalized T: 


| Commission. 
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Milk Price War 


Borden cuts New York quo- 


tation 244¢ a quart, after control | 


laws are upset. 


Wuen THE Price of milk suddenly drops 
2}¢ a quart in New York—as it did last 
week—the shock travels through a 
¢2,000,000,000 industry. For more milk 
is drunk in New York than anywhere 
else in the world, and the New York 
milkshed sets the fashion in producer- 
dealer relations for other metropolitan 
areas. 

The New York price war, initiated by 
Borden a week after the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee had listened 
to severe criticism of milk prices, stems 
hack to two recent court decisions (BW 
—Mar4'39,p40). End of last month a 
state court invalidated the New York 
law authorizing the fixing of prices to 
be paid to producers and to be charged 
to consumers. This law, passed in 1937, 
established collective bargaining in set- 
ting prices, rather than direct price con- 
trol by a state commissioner, as provided 
inder earlier legislation 

And two days after producers got this 
judicial setback, they got another. A 
federal court, sitting in Albany, declared 
inconstitutional certain provisions of the 
(Agricultural Marketing Agreement of 
1987 under which the federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, cooperating with 
state authorities, had controlled the price 
of milk coming into New York from 
eight other states. 


Producers “on Their Own” 


After the two invalidation decisions, 
New York farmers—through the Pro- 
ducers Central Sales Committee—started 
a campaign to get distributors to agree 
voluntarily to pay the same prices that 
they had paid when control was effec- 
tive. Pressure was applied to reluctant 
lealers by withholding milk supplies, and 
for a time the campaign gave promise of 
success. But, by last week, only 86.9% 
of the dealers had signed contracts— 
90° was required to make the plan 
effective—and the state commissioner of 
agriculture and markets announced that 
producers were “on their own.” 

After that, price cuts by the major 
distributors were inevitable. Small deal- 
ers had been sniping away ever since the 
court decisions, and the general expecta- 


tion was that the big companies would | 


come down a cent a quart. Hence even 
the trade was surprised last Friday 
March 17) when Borden’s Farm Prod- 
ucts, Inc., knocked the price of Grade 
A from 163¢ to 144¢. Sheffield Farms 
Co., the other major distributor in the 


metropolitan area, immediately followed. | 


Now, however, observers are hinting 
that the price may go much lower. This 
is the flush season in the milk industry 
and there is a normal reduction in price. 




















Now Made of 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


WIRE ROPE 
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MURRAY PLAITED 
SAFETY SLINGS 


Amazing flexibility and strength combine to make 
Murray Yellow Strand Slings truly ‘Safety’’ slings. 


Flexibility and ‘“‘softness’’ comparable to those of 
manila rope result from the patented plaiting process. 
Heavy, highly finished articles such as steel and 
paper mill rolls are handled without damage. Even 
crates of plate glass are handled with perfect safety, 
without cleats to prevent slipping. 

The remarkable strength of Murray Safety Slings 
is the strength of Yellow Strand, the super-wire rope 
of the Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., makers of 
nothing but wire rope for 63 years. 

Many types of Murray Plaited Safety Slings have 
been developed for handling a great variety of dif- 
ferent kinds of loads. Others are being developed 
constantly. If none of these meets your require- 
ments, our engineers will design one to fit your 
needs exactly. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Seattle, Portland, Houston 
Pittsburgh : Murray Safety Sling Division, 325 Water Street 


Manufacturers of all grades and constructions of wire 
rope, preformed and standard, for every purpose. 





Write for this Special 


MURRAY 
YELLOW STRAND 
SAFETY SLING BOOKLET “C” 


No Cost «+ No Obligation 
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And, although the size of the cut was 
the largest in a generation, the price is 
still higher than that of last year at 
this time. 

Estimates are that metropolitan con- 
sumers will save as much as $100,000 
a day through the price cuts. But the 
saving must come out of the producers’ 
hides, and the question is: How long 
are the farmers going to take it? Ten 
days ago, 2,500 producers met in Syra- 
cuse to plot their course, and decided 
then to defer any strike action pending 
a judicial review of the invalidated laws. 
But if their price goes from $1.86 a hun- 





dredweight to 86¢—as some spokesmen 
believe it will—they may change their 
minds. 

Meantime, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture is pushing for a quick review 
of the federal court action which stopped 
its price-fixing in New York. The De- 
partment of Justice has been asked to 
appeal the case directly to the United 
States Supreme Court, and will be able 
to point to favorable lower-court deci- 
sions in the Boston and Cincinnati areas. 
With 25 such milk marketing agreements 
in effect in as many metropolitan areas, 
there’s a lot at stake. 


McKinlay Bolsters National ‘Tea 


In 14 months, new head of grocery chain reduces 
debts and net loss, and begins rehabilitation program, 
based on high-quality merchandise. 


FOURTEEN MONTHS AGO National Tea Co. 
was in a sorry situation. John McKin- 
lay, former president of Marshall Field 
& Co., was called in to help extricate the 
business. At the annual meeting a year 
ago he had the dubious pleasures of re- 
porting an operating loss of $1,365,000— 
incurred prior to his tenure, of course— 
ond of catching a few nasty cracks from 
obstreperous small stockholders who re- 
ented his employment as chairman of 
the board at a sizable salary. 

Meanwhile the nasty cracks have con- 
tinued—a shower of them followed the 
recently published statement for 1938 
showing a loss of $982,000. But when 
John McKinlay got up before the annual 
meeting last Tuesday, March 21, he had 
the satisfaction of knowing that his pro- 
gram for rehabilitating his company was 
getting the results he had planned on, 

















Underwood & Underwood 
F. H. Massmann, president of the 
National Tea Co. 


though it would necessarily take time for 
the new policies to wipe out the red ink 
entries and substitute black. 

To understand what is happening here 
requires recalling a little history. George 
Rasmussen open his first store in 1899, 
soon hired young F. H. Massmann who 
shared his penchant for quality merchan- 
dise. Housewives learned that lower 
prices could be found elsewhere than at 
National Tea stores, but only for lower 
grades. And the business grew prodig- 
iously. 


Difficulties Pile Up 


Eventually there arose in the com- 
pany’s councils a generation that saw an 
opportunity for expanding still more rap- 
idly by reaching out for the customers to 
whom price is more important than qual- 
ity merchandise. Until Chairman Ras- 
mussen died in 1936, this trend moved 
slowly. Thereafter it spread like a prairie 
fire, lacking both his personal restraint 
and that of his stock holdings. Pres. 
Massmann—who was a groceryman be- 
fore he was an executive—lacked the 
stock backing to enforce his time-tested 
belief that low-quality goods in any store 
inevitably drive out good trade. 

The company had tied up capital by 
buying the buildings that housed its 
stores. Physical maintenance of some 
properties dropped below a permissible 
level. Quality of personnel suffered. Then 
a strike brought pickets to the front door 
of every National Tea store in labor 
neighborhoods, and volume dwindled 
15% in one year. Morale went com- 
pletely to pot, and profits shifted to 
losses. 

Massmann finally assembled some of 
the larger stockholders, told them the 
situation was beyond his control, asked 
for a strong hand to quell the riot, then 
rebuild. McKinlay, with time on his 
hands since leaving Marshall Field & Co. 
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Blank 4 
John McKinlay, chairman and chic} 


executive of National Tea Co. 


during the regime of the late James Me- 
Kinsey, was offered the job and acc: 
He moved in at the end of Jan 
1938. 

Since then he and Massmann have fired 
surprisingly few people, have filled \ 
cies from inside the organization. \ 
Kinlay has not compromised on po 
but has reconciled the two diverg 
groups in the company and made t 
into a homogeneous working force. No 
longer does he have to find out w 
general’s army an executive is in before 
starting out to interpret a statistica 
port. Organization morale is good. 

Today you cannot buy canned goods 
below choice grade in National Tea 
stores except for 40-odd stores in low 
income neighborhoods. The butter 
again 92-score or better, and if it lingers 
more than four days in a retail stock it 
is removed from sale. All this has, nat- 
urally enough, shooed out some trade 
that came in during the cheap-goods era 
—but also, it is gradually bringing back 
the former customers. 


Training for Management 


A good many store managers have been 
replaced, the basis of managers’ compen- 
sation has been adjusted. The company 
now holds classes for training clerks and 
assistants into manager material. Peace 
has been restored between company and 
union, union customers are returning 
After-headache of an employee stock pur- 
chase plan was cleared up during !ast 
summer, with a substantial improve- 
ment in morale. 

Physical condition of stores is being 
rapidly restored and improved. Last year 
saw $239,000 spent on this, 1939 will 
probably see an additional $200,000 above 
normal spent to bring the condition of «ll 
stores up to par. Last year 37 stores wer 
opened, 139 unprofitable stores closed— 
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Behind the Industries up in front... 


YORK ENGINEERED REFRIGERATION 


A few of the many companies 
who have bought York 
Refrigeration in the past year: 

























AMERICAN VISCOSE 
ARMOUR 
A. &P. TEA CO. 
BALTIMORE & OHIO R. RK. 
BORDEN 
CALCO CHEMICAL 
CANADA DRY 
CUDAHY PACKING 
DU PONT 
EASTMAN KODAK 
FIRESTONE 

FIRST NATIONAL STORES 
FORD MOTOR 
GENERAL BAKING 
GENERAL FOODS 
GENERAL MOTORS 
GOODRICH 
GULF ONL 
HUMBLE OIL 
HERSHEY CHOCOLATE 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
PABST BREWING 
PACIFIC FRUIT EXPRESS 
for lovelier Dresses or livelier Drinks! PENNSYLVANIA R. | 
RUPPERT’S BREWING 
SHEFFIELD FARMS 
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From controlling the uniformity of acetate yarns... to assuring a more SOCONY VACUUM 
: lasting carbonation in sparkling beverages . . . York engineered refriger- SWIFT & CO. 
a ation does a thousand and one jobs for industry every day in the year. TENNESSEE EASTMAN CORP. 
k 
e What is the reason for York’s acknowledged leadership? Simply this. TEXAS COMPANY 





. builds UNITED FRUIT | 


York deals with facts developed from research and experience. . 
WALDORF-ASTORIA 





. equipment and trains men to apply it at the Jowest possible cost to 





industry! ¢ Whether you need refrigeration for a complex industrial sys- 






tem or the simplest application . . . whether you need it in Arizona or 








Argentina .. . York can supply it. 








York Ice Machinery Corporation, York, Pa. Headquarters Branches and 





Distributors everywhere. ..with engineering service throughout the world. 






refrigeration 
air conditioning 





HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 
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One-Arm Lunch for Lady Shoppers 








Lorp & Tayior, the New York de- 
partment store, recently opened a one- 
arm lunch for lady shoppers (above) 
which is something of a model for de- 
partment store tea rooms in the way 
it tackles and solves the knottier prob- 
lems of such an enterprise. It keeps 
shoppers in the store by offering them 
an economical lunch. It gives them a 
pleasant place to relax, but it doesn’t 
keep them away from the selling coun- 
ters too long. It has a high turnover, 
but without frenzy. And, though its 
entire income is derived from the mid- 
day meal, it makes money. 

Smartly designed by Raymond 
Loewy, and operated for Lord & Tay- 
lor by Food Services, Inc., this one- 
arm lunch is a far cry from the old 
Greasy Spoon down at the railroad 
station. The room is soundproof. It 
takes up a comparatively small por- 
tion of the department store’s valu- 
able space—30 x 60 ft. It seats 80 
people, but usually takes care of as 
many as 600 to 700 a day. Under 








pressure the service can handle 1,000. 

The standard price for lunch is 50¢, 
on a pay-as-you-enter basis, and there 
is no tipping. first a hostess seats the 
customer and gives her a menu listing 
half a dozen sandwiches. Then a 
blonde waitress—they are all blonde— 
rolls up with a streamlined tea wagon 
(below, left), pours the customer a 
large glass of water (large, so that 
there won’t be any call for a refill) , 
and takes her order. When she comes 
to one of the three central stations in 
the room, the waitress sends the order 
to the kitchen via microphone (below, 
right). Another waitress brings the 
customer her sandwich, and still a 
third, her beverage. Then the tea 
wagon comes back with the dessert se- 
lection on display. To finish off there 
is a cigarette on the house. When the 
customer leaves to go on with her 
shopping, the tray is unhooked from 
her chair, shipped to the kitchen, and 
everything is ready for the next cus- 
tomer. 
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not to cut down volume, but lb 
good locations are scarce. Big st 
came when the company terminat: 


contract to operate the grocery cd 
ment of The Fair, State Street d: 
ment store. 

McKinlay and Massmann hav: 
struggling to get the real estate burd: 
the company’s neck, with only mod 
results. They split up the Nateco R 
Trust, thereby cutting the debt an 
turning some stock to the treasury. T),eir 
policy is to rent stores, not own t 
They are selling what properties 
can, but last year disposed of only t 
parcels for $36,000. They have diss: 
nine subsidiaries. 

In 1938 the sales volume went d 
10%, but the company’s net loss wa 
duced by 28%. By sweating down in 
tories they gave the company more 
in the bank and reduced debts $1,000, 


Strawberry Strife 


Chain stores and auction 
buyers battle each other bravely 
for the po’ farmer. 


Down 1x Tanoranoa Panisx, Louisi- 
ana, just north of Lake Pontchartr 
they’ve got a natural corner on the e: 
strawberry crop. This year’s crop is | 
now beginning to go to market—a li! 
late, for it was held up by frosts 

for the next few weeks there'll be a 
time in Hammond. 

Most of the year Hammond is j 
a sleepy little Southern town of 4,0 
but along toward the end of March a 
the first of April it’s the strawberry ca 
tal of the world. Eight or nine thousa 
growers come flocking into Hammond | 
sell their one cash crop on the big e» 
change. Auction men and chain st: 
buyers come down from the North. Pric: 
is the thing, and everybody's nerves get 
kind of jumpy. 





Senator Jim’s Activities 

Earlier, as the strawberries ripened or 
the vines, there was talk that folks’ 
nerves were going to be a little too jump 
this year, that hooded night-riders would 
roam Tangipahoe Parish. To know about 
that you’ve got to know about Sen. Jim 
Morrison. Senator Jim—the title is co: 
ferred by courtesy, pending realization of 
possible political ambitions—is the yp 
farmers’ friend, and last year he cut 
smart figure with his campaign to get a 
square deal for them from the big vest: 
interests. 

It was a year ago January that Se: 
ator Jim helped the farmers organize t! 
Louisiana Farmers’ Protective Union and 
drew up a set of imposing regulations t 
govern the marketing of berries—nobod 
to sell when the price wasn’t right; no in 
dividual branding, just the group of the 
Farmers’ Protective Union; no berries ex 
cept those that graded U.S. No. 1; no 
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ments by truck, just by railroad; 
most important, no shipment to 
\» vers who would not guarantee a mini- 


retail markup of 14¢ above the des- 


our new production schedule.” 


Ss ~_ 


%. I've routed 


tion cost price on every pint of 


Fw ~ “Let me have an extra copy of 
\ 


x ics 


It was that last requirement that got 


Senator Jim into trouble. It was pretty ; can 

obviously aimed at the three chains— “Sorry --* ven then 
, &P., Safeway, and Kroger—which buy ' bad il the carbons wee ss ” 
largely from growers rather than through a a enough a) 

local terminal auctions. And when the . 1 didn’t have 


inevitable retail price cutting broke out, 
it was the chain representatives who were 
ruled off the Hammond exchange, despite 
ample evidence that the chains were do- 
ing no more price cutting than independ- 

grocers—particularly those in the 
supermarkets. The chains countered by 
saying they thought the Farmers’ Pro- 
tective Union was a better friend of the 
auction buyers than of the po’ farmers 
and that something ought to be done 
about it. 


Handbills Are Outspoken 


(nd that’s just what the newly organ- 
ized Shippers and Growers Union aims to 
do. Hardly had the smoke of last year’s 
battle cleared than the new union was in 
the field, firing salvo after salvo at the 
old Farmers Protective Union. Excerpts 
from handbills distributed to the farmers 
make colorful reading: “DON’T PAY 
HIS BILLS, FARMERS... . . Hold your 
pocketbooks. . . . Last year you were hi- | 
jacked.” There’s nothing subtle about the 
charges of racketeering which S.&G.U. 


s? You could have made 
tes on the duplicator.” 


Boss: “Not enough copie 
all you needed in 10 minu 


urn to your duplicator. And to 


ime, t 
at use Hammermill 


’ for 
WHEN YOU'RE RUSHED ates at top efficiency, 


. . y cs icator oper , padié > 
prefers against F.P.U:! be sure your duplicato : i rou a large number of clear, read we 
The campaign has sold a lot of the | Duplicator Paper. It —_ t. It runs well on either gelatin of 
farmers—possibly a majority—on the | copies from every master shee ni it is an exceptional econ: 
idea that the big buyers were discrimi- spirit duplicators. On the spirit 1 
tec inst i ast v 9 “t} , < id. ntl 
nated against in last year’s auctions and mizer of contact flui ‘11 Duplicator Paper with 


that that discrimination was pretty much | 
a case of cutting the farmers’ noses off to | 
spite their collective face. 


eep a supply of Hammerm 
such as office bulletins, 
ammermill Duplicator 1s 


MANY FIRMS k 


printed headings, low in cost y. 


$e-sn* : : = rice lists. H 4 ee wee ite and 6 
Histrionics aside, the Growers Union salesmen, “ee + through your printer oF stationer in w aie 
has had one solid point: its shipper mem- can get it quickly . 11 Duplicator Bristol, a filing a 


ble in Hammerm 


. aila 
bers help finance the farmers and the colors. Also ava 


Growers say the Protective Union does card weight. , + vour office. Mail coupon for free 

not. Since most of the farmers are folks TEST HAMMERMILL Duplicator re a new booklet, “Duplicator 
- ’ u 

who work 14 to 3 acres of berries, and 100-sheet test packet. wei mec better work on your duplicator 


are content to live on $500 or $600 a Facts” —useful tips on how to tu 
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memos, instructions to rf 











vear, they have to be financed for plants, 
fertilizers, and pickers. 





Charges Chain-Store Backing A ee 

: : ‘ i 00% ste oe \ —_—s 

For his part, Senator Jim has been able See us 
to make considerable capital out of the i MI LL 
charge that the Growers Union is chain- F ere 2 ' 


. ° . wv . ae av a. ae e, Lo < = 
store mspired and chain-store operated “AD DP : 
and has much less interest in the po’ DUPLICATOR PAPER ~ 
— than the growers claim the Sen- | MADE BY THE saihalemal or HAMMERMILL BOND z a 
ator has, Fe rf : a IES , 

he net of the thing is that the farmer ESR 8 ee ne mn mn 
will probably go to the group which he, 
at the moment, thinks will give him the 
better deal. At present it looks like the 
Growers Union has the inside track, for 
they claim 80% of the strawberry acreage 
son their side. There probably won’t be 
ny violence, but just in case there was | 
something to that talk of night-riders go- ' 


jo» and booklet, “‘Duplicator Facts.””" BW 


Name. 





(Please attach to your business letterhead) 







Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 
Please send me, free, 100-sheet test 
it: packet of Hammermill Duplicator Paper 


Position___ nein —— — 





° oer = - 
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You Wigs 


FOR THE WORLD OF 


COMMERCE 





Here's a brand new, obviously 
superior air transport that will convert 
many a “landlubber” to air travel. 
In every sense its appearance in- 
spires the confidence that its remark- 
able performance justifies. With its 
wing over head, the thrilling beauties 
of air views are revealed in their en- 
tirety. Although it carries 16 passen- 
gers, a crew of 3 and cargo at four 
miles per minute, its tricycle gear al- 
lows the DC-5 to operate from the 
smallest airports. Thus this new plane 
should open up new travel opportu- 
nities for smaller cities not yet served 
by airlines. Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., 

Santa Monica, Calif. 


DOUGLAS 


—— SS 


DOUGLAS SERVES YOU IN BUILDING THE EQUIPMENT USED BY THESE AIRLINES 


NORTH AMERICA: American Airlines Inc.... Braniff Airways... Canadian Colonial Airways, Inc.... Eastern 
Air Lines... Northwest Airlines, Inc....Pan American Airways...T.W.A.... United Air Lines...Western Air 


Express...Wilmington-Catalina Airline... SOUTH AMERICA: Pan American Airways...Pan American Grace 
Airways... AUSTRALIA: Airlines of Australia...Australian National Airways... EUROPE: A: B. Aerotrans- 
port, Sweden... Air France, France... Avio Linee Italiane, itoly...C.l.S., Czechoslovakia...K.l.M., Nether- 
lands...l.A.P.E.,Spain...L.A.R.E.S., Roumania...LOT, Poland...S$.A.B.E.N.A., Belgium...Swissair, Switzeriand 
ORIENT: Chino National Aviation Corporation...K.N.1.L.M. in Netherlands Indies... Japan Air Transport 
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ing to work on growers who had swit 
over to the new union, Sheriff Edy 
of Tickfaw deputized 2,000 assist 
Incidentally, these deputies were p 
from a list submitted by the Gr 
and Shippers Union. Sheriff Ed 
reckons he'll be able to give “prot 
to every man in the berry deal.” 


Food, Drug Labeling 


Many firms are hurrie«|ly 
asking extension of time for obey. 
ing new law. 


“Errective” pate for the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetics Act is only three mo 
away, yet time-extension requests it 
are pouring into Washington make it 
parent that scores of manufacturers 
distributors have not yet finally made up 
their minds just how they are going to 
comply with labeling provisions. 1 
far Washington has evidenced no 
position to extend the period of gr 
With manufacturers and printers 
packages and labels likely to be swan 
with last-minute orders, some food, drug 
and cosmetic companies are going to be 
caught short when the June 25 date rolls 
around. 

Many companies, of course, are already 
using labels that conform to the new law 
Others have new labels ready, and will 
use the next three month to get rid of 
old-law packages. But some manufactur- 
ers and distributors have delayed the 
task of revision because of rumors tha 
the Food and Drug Administration was 
planning to get out further announce- 
ments to clarify, interpret, and elaborate 
upon the act and its regulations. W. G 
Campbell, chief of the F&DA, scotched 
those rumors with a bulletin saying that 
“no such announcements are contem 
plated. . . . The language of the act leaves 
no doubt as to the kind of labeling that 
would fully meet the requirements.” 


Preparing Changes Is Big Job 

Off the record, F&DA officials express 
the opinion that some executives whose 
products will be affected have not even 
read the law—or are just now getting 
around to it. Reading and understand- 
ing the law isn’t difficult. But in cases 
where a firm puts out many unrelated 
products, it’s a big task to go through 
the inevitable conferences necessary to 
making label or package changes. 

Chances are that the law will be lightly 
enforced for the first few months. Rep 
Clarence F. Lea, chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, has pointed out that with all 
new legislation there is a trial period in 
which only heinous violations are pros 
cuted. The F&DA hasn’t said anything 
about going easy at first, but, with a lin 
ited enforcement staff, it can’t possibly 
get after all violators immediately after 
June 25. 
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Flood! Sleet! Hurricane! 





In last September's burri- 
cane, 600,000 telephones 
were put out of service and 
201 communities cut off 
from the outside world. 


Western Electric replace- 
ments in three weeks fol- 
lowing the hurricane 
totaled more than 1200 
carloads of materials. 


...and the Service of Supply is ready 


Any day — perhaps tomorrow—in any part of 





crews were the country, turbulent nature may strike down 


Construction ; 
supplied with 25,000 ° 
thousands of miles | . . ) the telephone lines. 


Then hurry calls will pour in to Western 
Electric for telephones, cable, switchboards, 
poles and all other supplies. 

And immediately materials will begin to move 
by rail, water, highway and air—and factories 
go on a 24-hour basis. So Western Electric backs 


up your telephone company in the quick restor- 


Ser ACE RRR he pe san ty rein 


ation of service. 


ee 


In such severe tests and in the day-by-day 
job, this organization meets its responsibility to 


the Bell System and to you. 


\Western EVO HIC wsiiisiivas 
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Did You me 
Insert this Ad? 


Or did you engage your credit manager as a practical, hard- 
headed business man to deal with the “dollar facts’ of granting 
credit and collecting accounts? You certainly do not expect 
him to deal with the unknown, unknowable future. 


No executive rightfully holds his credit manager accountable 
for what may happen to debtors after goods are shipped and 
before they are paid for. Instead, he covers that dangerous 
interim with 

American Credit Insurance 


“American” provides a fund on which you draw promptly 
when debtors default through insolvency or delinquency, or 
reorganize under the “Chandler Act.” 


Thousands of Manufacturers and Jobbers in widely different 
fields, and with widely different problems find American Credit 
Insurance the surest, most economical means of safeguarding 
capital, keeping it liquid, protecting profits, and strengthening 
their own “‘line of credit’’ with their bankers. 

Ask any “American” representative to show you which form 
of policy will best protect your interests. 


Copyright 1939, American Credit Indemnity Co. of N. ¥ Xi 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 


of New York . . J. F. McFadden, President 
Chamber of Commerce Building - - St. Louis, Mo. 


Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 











| been able to get together on ter 
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Sears’ Farm Store 


LAST WEEK IN MILWAUKEE Sears, 
buck & Co. opened a modern farm ; 
the first store exclusively for farmers 
Sears has ever opened in a metroyx 
center and probably the first of its 

in the country. Sears has several s 

in Milwaukee serving city needs, and ¢ 
new farm store is a move to attract 
trade to the city. 

No Television “Contest” 

Ir appears that the contest bet 
British and American television n 
facturers over who'd sell the more r 

ers this year has fizzled out. Yo 
member (BW—Feb4’39,p16)_ that 
Radio Manufacturers Association of 
Great Britain cabled Business W 
suggesting an Anglo-American co! 
with the losers standing the winn 
dinner in the winners’ capital. Business 
Week passed the challenge on to thy 
U.S. Radio Manufacturers Associat 


but apparently the two parties hay 
+ 


| Trouble was, American receivers w 


go on sale until April and, anyway 
wager on 1939 sales would pit the first 
year of American operations against | 
third year of British operations. 1 
Americans thought that the only reaso 
able basis would be to use first year sal 
in each case, but they say that the Brit- 
ish Association refused to release figu: 
on the number of sets sold in the last 12 
months, cabling that the figures wer 


| “not for publication.” 


Schick Whacks the Field 

Two years aco (BW—Apr24’37,p20), 
Schick Dry Shaver lost a patent infring: 
ment suit against Packard Lektro Shaver, 
and the field was opened up. But sinc 
the Coster-Musica blowup brought th: 
charges that Federal Judge Thomas may 
have been “unduly influenced” in 
case, Schick has taken new heart in 
campaign against competitors who, the 
company claims, are infringing its bas 
patents. Just recently, Schick obtained 


injunctions against two electric razor 


companies on the Pacific Coast. A third 
company went broke before its cas 
could be tried, but Schick has suits pend- 
ing against nearly every big company 


the field. 


Televising an Operation 

Last week, at Israel Zion Hospital 
Brooklyn, television explored a new 
tential market. American Televisio! 
Corp. installed a television camera ¢- 
rectly above one of the hospital operat 
ing tables. Six receivers were put in the 
medical training school auditorium 500 
feet away, and more than 150 internes 
and nurses clustered around the receiv- 
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4 microphone hookup enabled the 
rating surgeon to talk to the students 

y watched his hands at work on 
15 by 11 inch screens. The camera 
receivers used are similar to those 
ng-distance broadcasting, although 
irse a cable was used to carry the 
s the 500 feet from the operating 

to the student auditorium. Ameri- 
ean Television visualizes the day when 
large hospitals will not only use television 
for student training, but will put re- 
ceivers in the offices of staff doctors, so 
that they can follow operations. 


Why It Advertises 
Universal Crepir Co.’s big name- 
building and prestige-building campaign, 


roo! 


announced this week, undoubtedly | 
springs in. part from last fall’s consent 


decree (BW—Nov12'38,p15) which for- 
bids Ford Motor Co. to advertise the 
name of any finance company. Universal 


has heretofore financed Ford cars exclu- | 
sively; and because its parent company, | 
Commercial Investment Trust, does a | 


} general line of business, Universal can- 
| not very well try to widen its field of 
| activities without duplicating its parent's 
efforts. So, Universal is likely to continue 
to concentrate on Ford, even without the 
benefit of Ford advertising, and by ad- 
vertising itself it hopes to combat the 
; inroads of other companies into its 
» preserves. 


Featuring Colored Belts 


Iv weN’s WEAR and a whole lot of other 
retail fields, tradition has long called for 
| price sales in January and February, and 
' little else but. Along came Pioneer Sus- 
pender Co., Philadelphia, this year with 
a new line of “Springtone” men’s belts in 
' color—rich greens and blues and ma- 
roons to amplify the usual line of utili- 
tarian belts in somber brown and black. 
Pioneer’s president, Moris M. Dreyfus, 
says they’ve had luck in getting depart- 
ment stores and specialty shops to fea- 


| ture the new belts in special promotions | 


and window displays at regular prices, in- 


) stead of traditional winter markdowns. | 


| Chain Store Victory 


» Tus week Kentucky’s Court of Appeals, 
§ the state’s highest tribunal, knocked out 
5 the 1934 state tax on chain stores. The 
decision, returning to Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. fees paid in 1936 and 
1937, was the second in recent weeks to 
) favor the chains. Late in February 
(BW—Feb25'39,p14) a Pennsylvania 
county court voided the chain store tax 
» enacted by the Pennsylvania legislature 
in 1987. Previously, the judicial tide 
against chains had run steadily since 
May, 1931, when the United States Su- 
reme Court upheld, by 5 to 4, the Con- 
titutionality of the Indiana tax. The 
.entucky law provided for a graduated 


ense tax, sliding from $2 for single | 


res to $300 for each unit in chains of 
over fifty stores. 
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INA 
BLIZZARD OF 
HARMLESS SNOW 


DIP TANK and drainboard fires are 

smothered in a few seconds with a 

built-in LUX extinguishing system. Auto- 

matic or manual control releases a fire- 
killing cloud of carbon dioxide 
snow - and - gas, fastest known 
extinguishing agent. Lux gas 
harms nothing but fire ... has 
no effect on paint, varnish or 
lacquer. 


Lux portable extinguishers, Lux 
systems protect drying and 
baking ovens, spray booths, 
storage spaces for flammable 
liquids and have a splendid 
performance record on electri. 








cal equipment fires. 


Get the facts on Lux protec- 
tion. Send the coupon now. 








Walter Kidde & Company 
324 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Please send me a free copy of “Lux Makes the Difference”, which describes 
Lux built-in systems and portable extinguishers. 
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Who Benefits? 











Here are some of the persons who benefit most by the 
Custodian Management service of City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company: @ The man who knows more about 
making money than the very different task of taking 
care of it. @ The man who is able to manage his in- 
vestments, but wishes to escape that burden to devote 
more time to his business or other interests. @ Men 
and women who for any reason distrust their own 
ability to conserve their capital and make it yield a 
fair income. @, Our officers will gladly explain how our 


Custodian Management service may be of help to you. 


City Bank Farmers 
cumno wax LUSL Company 





Head Office: 22 William Street, New York; Uptown Office: Madison 
Avenue at 42nd Street; Brooklyn Office: 181 Montague Street 


Information may also be obtained through any branch of The National City Bank of New York 
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_Tenderizing Beef 


New method will save time 


_and money and improve gevera| 


palatability. 


COMMERCIALLY PRACTICAL short ¢ 
tender beef, approximately 19 


| faster than the time-honored pro 


“hanging,” constitute the most 
fruits of cooperative research at )\ 
Institute of Industrial Research, 
burgh. The commercial importa: 
accelerated beef “tenderizing” c: 
gaged by the fact that America: 
about 4,000,000 tons of beef per 
that every day saved in tenderizi 
duces investment in inventory for p 
wholesaler, and retailer, that cheap 
more uniformly tender beef will captu 
a larger share of the family food b 
Perfection of the new process fo! 
three and a half years’ work of a | 


| alliance of the scientific staffs of M: 


Institute’s Meat Merchandising F: 
ship, the Kroger Food Foundation, esta 
lished by the Kroger Grocery & Bak 
Co., and the Research Laboratories 0 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Fun 
mental basis of the new process, a 

ing to Drs. G. D. Beal and M. D. C; 

of Mellon, and Dr. H. C. Rents 


| Westinghouse Director of Resear: 


the use of warmth to expedite the natu: 
chemical reactions within beef, while t 
ultraviolet radiations from 
veloped Sterilamps (BW—Aug13'3s 

prevent formation of mold or bacter 
which naturally occur on meat at « 
vated temperatures, and controlled | 


recently « 


midity prevents drying of meat surfaces 
with subsequent losses in trimming.” 


| Good News for Consumer 


Upshot is that uniform tenderizatio 
of beef, grade for grade, can be achieved 
by this method in only two or three days’ 
exposure to a temperature of 60 deg. F, 
and in just a few hours if the temperature 
is raised to 85 deg. Such processing times 
contrast with four to eight weeks’ hang- 
ing in meat coolers at temperatures of 
33 to 38 deg. Best news of all to the 
American beef eater is the fact that his 
favorite meat promises to have increased 
juiciness, uniform tenderness, improved 
flavor, and the elimination of any ma- 
terial loss of vitamins and other essential 
food substances. Best news to the meat 
industry is the fact that the process may 
be applied to the whole of the beef car- 
cass, as contrasted to hanging, which is 
customarily applied only to the choicest 
steaks and roasts. As Dr. Coulter sums 
up, “the new tenderizing operation aj- 
plies to all grades of edible beef. . . . The 
general effect is to raise the beef approx- 
mately one grade in palatability.” 
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| Studebaker in Low-Price Field 


: Old independent enters its ““Champion” in the 
'mass-market competition with the sales emphasis on 


| weight-saving construction to effect operating economies. 


| BeninD A BARRAGE of newspaper an- 
nouncements this weekend and a na- 
tional advertising campaign starting 
April 18, Studebaker Corp. is launching 
a new entry in the low-priced automobile 
field, where the Big 3 placed, last year, 
1,114,266 of the 1,891,021 new passen- 
| ger cars sold and registered in the United 
States (Chevrolet, 464,337; Ford, 363,- 
| 688; Plymouth, 286,241). As previously 
. reported, the veteran independent’s con- 
itender in that field, to be called the 
| Studebaker Champion, will come into 
‘the competition with sales emphasis on 
| weight-saving construction, designed to 
© offer a full-sized car and a “good ride” 
bat new operating economies. The com- 
| pany is spending over $4,000,000 on the 
conviction that this combination, backed 
by sound planning and stout courage, 
} will ring the bell. 
| The Champion’s genesis goes back to 
11935. President Paul G. Hoffman and 
} Board Chairman Harold Vance had 
I steered the venerable Studebaker Corp. 
} (founded in 1852 to build prairie schoon- 
ers and farm wagons) through a 77B 
F reorganization and out of receivership. 
)They couldn’t fail to see the encroach- 
) ment of low-priced cars on markets which 
formerly absorbed large dollar values of 


medium- and high-priced jobs. But, be- 
fore stepping off the deep end into the 
competition of the low-priced field, they 
decided on a program of market research 
Surveys made among owners of the 
lowest-priced cars convinced them of the 
major importance of operating costs in 
this market. When these surveys were 
matched against U. S. Census reports on 
car owners’ incomes, the investigators 
came out with data to show that 88.9% 
of all Americans automobiles 
buy, operate, and repair them on in- 
comes of $60 a week and less, the “Jess” 
going down to $20 weekly and under. 


owning 


Engineers Tackle Problem 


With these findings was coupled the 
point that, for a period of years, the 
tendency of automobile manufacturing 
had been to “heft em up” to secure a 
more comfortable ride; that, while the 
medium-priced cars had been going in 
for lower weights and higher economy 
for a decade, the low-priced lines had 
been getting pretty consistently heavier. 
However, Studebaker was persuaded by 
its research that weight was not the 
thing that low-priced car buyers were 
after but size (somehow synonymous in 
many minds with strength and safety) 





MANY BENEFITS 


Sickness, accident, pen- 
sion and death benefits 
for employees through 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


Employers’ inquiries invited. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. 








19 Times Faster Than Hanging 


rs. Rentschler, Beal, and Coulter 
pect a quarter of beef which has 


been tenderized by the new process | 


developed at Mellon Institute. 





NO 
EXTRA 
FARE 


on the 


COMMODORE 


VANDERBILT 
NewYork-Chicago 


Luxurious, Air-conditioned 
Pullmans and Lounge Cars. 
Magnificent scenery! 17 
hours, 10 minutes between 
New York and Chicago. 

Lv. New York 4:20 p.m. EST. 
Ar. Chicago 8:30 a.m. CST. 
Lv. Chicago 2:55 p.m. CST. 
Ar. New York 9:05 a.m. EST. 


7X voRKn 
(Castine 


SYSTEM 
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The Water Level Route -You con SLEEP 
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Ui UBL/E 
RELAIIUNS 
BEGIN at HOME 


WHAT YOU DO...MAY 
REACH THE THINKING 
OF MILLIONS..... 


Matters affecting the welfare of employees are sometimes thought of as 
strictly company business, of interest only to the immediate organization family. 


But in today's business and social picture, the effects of a truly constructive 
personnel program may spread far beyond its original home, not only into the 
immediate community, but as far as the name of the organization is known. 
Public relations experts are increasingly aware of the importance of good per- 
sonnel relations as the seed from which good public relations spring. 


A basic and proved approach to better employer-employee understanding 
is thoroughly discussed in our new booklet “The Protected Pay Envelope.” 
Here is a timely and interesting story of how a modern coordination of Group 
insurance benefits is being used by prominent organizations to give their em- 
ployees the security of “continuity of income” in case of death, accident and 
sickness and old age. Hospitalization insurance is also covered. A reading 
will pay you well for the few minutes it takes. Have your secretary write 
for your copy today. 


Connecticut General 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford K Connecticut 
/\> 
THE PROTECTED PAY ENVELOPE 


— 


Life, accident, sickness insurance, annuities and all group lines 
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and a “good ride.” Company « 
got to work on the problem of p: 
| a big full-sized car with good ridi: 
| ties, good performance, low weig 
economy, safety. Three years wel 
| fore scientific design and moder 
| lurgy gave them a chassis they 
| would do the trick. Next step 
call in Raymond Loewy, New \ 
dustrial designer, who had assis! 
| the design of the Studebaker ( 
mander and President, to give 
package a sightly and saleable « 
As Paul Hoffman tells the st: 
million dollars or so expended up 
| point had been charged against 
| operations and without reporting 
bankers. He then invited them 
| South Bend for a preview, thr 
| high the sales-compelling voic: 
| brought him from a West Coast 
ship to the Studebaker throne, a 
tained the additional millions of f 
backing to tool the Champion f 
duction and get it on the market 


Features of New Car 

Dealer previews of the new 
reported to be uniformly enthusiast 
Under an exterior restrained in 


degree of “oomph,” there runs a lig 
weight L-head engine whose six 3 x 3}-i; 
cylinders figure out to 21.6 hp. SAE 
formula rating and produce 78 brake | 
Transmission is Warner 3-speed synchr 
mesh with shift under the steering whe: 
| Brakes are hydraulic. Spring suspens 
| is typical Studebaker “Planar” wit 





| transverse spring in front and a pair of 
semi-eliptic springs in the rear. Rubber 





| mountings are used liberally on th 
springs, the engine, and in other loca- 
| tions. The chassis frame is said to be t 
stiffest and strongest per pound of an 
| built by the company, yet weighs 30 
| less than the frame of its nearest « 
petitor. Chief weight cuts have com: 
| the frame and engine. Shipping weight of 
the 4-door sedan is 2,375 lb., several hun- 
| dred below its nearest competitor 
| Prices “delivered at the factory” begir 
| at $660 for the coupe and go by $40 
jumps to the $700 2-door sedan and the 
$740 4-door sedan. $60 more on each 
| model makes it “de luxe.” Further refine- 
| ments—radio, overdrive with solenoid 
control, hill holder, Climatizer heating 
unit—are available at extra prices 
All is set for a $1,250,000 advertising 
| and merchandising campaign planned for 
the fourteen weeks beginning April 15 
Magazines, newspapers, movies, radio 
catalogues and contests are already 
primed to tell family car buyers and fleet 
operators that the Studebaker Cham- 
pion has “20-30% greater fuel economy,” 
| to proclaim its safety, its completeness, 
| and the high quality of Studebaker 
workmanship now being made available 
to “car owners to whom long life and 
high resale price are controlling consid- 
erations.” 





| “ ” . . 
yet “modern” enough to give a satisfying 
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Industry Aids Army 


Experts discuss improved 
heat treating, to produce uniform 
products. 


Last Monpay, March 20, there was a 
quiet joint meeting in Philadelphia of 
the Franklin Institute, the Philadelphia 
Ordnance Chapter of the Reserved Offi- 
cers Association of the United States, 
and the Officers of the Philadelphia Ord- 


nance District of U. S. Army. Though | 


the subject of the meeting was “Uniform 
Metal Products for National Defense,” 
and national defense is getting a lot of 
current limelight, the meeting could pass 
unnoticed, were it not an outgrowth of 
another two-day meeting held during 
January on the same subject in New 
York City. That meeting included nine 
representatives from the War Depart- 
ment and 28 from the important heat- 
treating equipment companies consti- 
tuting the membership of Industrial Fur- 
nace Manufacturers Association, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Spark plug for both meetings was one 


of the old-timers in heat treating, J. A 
Doyle, I.F.M.A. president, and _ vice- 
president of W. S. Rockwell Co. Mr. 
Doyle’s lifelong creed has been uniform 


metal products. Having been actively | 
concerned with heat treating of war ma- | 


teriel during the Great War, he still 


burns with recollections of lack of uni- | 


formity in shells and guns and other 
metal products, of the tremendous waste, 
and consequent financial losses. He looks 
forward to the day when four shells heat- 
treated to the same specifications in four 
different plants will be so uniform that 
each will shoot in the same trajectory 
in the same barrage. 


Aim at Intelligent Specifications 


Uniform machining and processing, up 
to the point when heat treatment begins, 
seems to be pretty well licked, as evi- 
denced by the interchangeability of parts 
in automobiles and a host of other 
mechanisms. Uniform heat treating, on 


the other hand, and consequently uni- | 


formity of physical characteristics, de- 
pends upon so many factors besides pyro- 
meter temperature and furnace 


‘atmos- 


phere” that the L.F.M.A. is setting up a | 
broad program of cooperative research | 
with U. S. Army Ordnance to determine | 


all the conditions essential for uniformity 
and then to agree on specifications which 
will make possible the production of 
materiel in existing equipment on a 
definitely uniform basis. As Mr. Doyle 


puts the matter, “Let’s set up our | 


specifications so intelligently in advance 
that inspection rejects will be reduced 
to an all-time minimum. After all, the 
test of good industrial furnace opera- 


tion is very much like that of the old | 


family cook stove—the uniformity of 
the biscuits.” 











































CLICK! 


A grand place to re 
lax, this colorful Bar 
Lounge Car. Radio 
heeps you informed 
and entertained 







CLICK! 


A delight/{ul place to 
dine. And m the 
Broadway Limited 
you can phone to re 
serve a table. Music 
accompanies the menu 



















AND if you turn the camera on private accommodations 
you'll find the same picture of modernity! Smart sitting 
rooms become bedrooms by night, offering among new 
comforts real homelike beds, your own toilet facilities— 
from cozy Roomette (costing little more than a lower berth) 
to spacious Master Room with personal radio and private 
shower. So for comfort, for speed, take the Broadway Limited 
(all-room train) or The General between New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago; “Spirit of St. Louis’ between New York, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis; Liberty Limited between Washington, 
Baltimore, Chicago. Luxury coaches on all trains except 
Broadway Limited. Go modern...on the Fleet of Modernism. 
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BEAUTIFUL! A graceful, one-piece housing of lustrous brown Durez enhances the clean, ef- 
ficient lines of the new Model 26 Hoover, With Durez, such parts can be made in one operation, 


Another clean sweep... for DUREZ 


The new 1939 Hoover Electric Cleaner is a tribute to the engineers 
who designed it. Light, husky, handsome and highly efficient, it is 
easily the finest Hoover ever built—and that’s saying a lot! 

In its streamlined design and sturdy construction this superb cleaner 
is also a tribute to Durez! For all plastic parts of the new Hoover— 
more than twenty ranging from the trim motor housing to the sturdy 
switch assembly—owe much of their beauty, durability, light weight 
and high dielectric strength to this modern, adaptable plastic. In the 
matter of the cleaner’s weight alone, Durez accounted for a saving of 
several pounds! 

If Durez can do so much for an electric cleaner, surely it might help 
to make your product stronger, lighter, better looking, more saleable. 
Why not see? Our research and product development staff is at your 
command. Write General Plastics, Inc., 83 Walck Road, North Tona- 
wanda, New York. 





LIGHT! Light weight, without any sacri- STRONG! In proportion to its weight, 
fice of strength is one of the many advan- Durez is one of the strongest, toughest ma- 
tages of Durez molded parts in the new terials available. It wil! stand years of rough 
Hoover Cleaner. Durez is used for more wear and hard knocks without losing its 
than 20 vital parts of the Hoover. gleaming “showroom” appearance! 


PLASTICS THAT FIT THE,JOB 
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Televisors in Production 
TIMING THEIR PRODUCTION of tel 
equipment to the opening of the 
York World’s Fair, six manufact 
will be ready with new receiving 
May 1: American Television Corp., New 
York; Andrea Radio Corp., New \ 
Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, Pa 

N. J.; General Electric Co., Bridg: 
Conn.; Philco Radio & Television ( 
Philadelphia; RCA Mfg. Co., Ca: L, 
N. J. McGraw-Hill’s Electronics reports 
that retail prices will range from £125 
to $595. 


| Crucible to Make Ledloy 


| ‘ al a . 
Crucis_e Steet Co. or AMERK A New 


York) will produce Ledloy lead-bearing 
steel under patents owned by Inland 
Steel Co., Chicago. A small amount of 
lead added to steel increases machin 

ity 30 to 100% without affecting its 
strength or physical properties. 


Lubricant for Wool 

Woo. processinG will be simplified when 
dipotassium phosphate, a new chemical 
developed by Monsanto Chemical ( 
Everett, Mass., takes the place of olive 
oil as a fiber lubricant for spinning. Be- 
ing water-soluble, the “dipo” washes « 
quickly, leaving yarn soft, resilient, and 
wear-resistant, 

Bossing with a Mike 

In Puarnrrevp, N. J., $2,000,000 worth 
of apartment buildings are being built on 
a 26-acre site. According to McG: 
Hill’s Electrical Contracting, much time 
and many footsteps are being saved by 
five amplifiers erected by Friedman E 
tric Co., Newark, N. J., at strategic |: 
tions on the job. A word in the mike : 
the office often saves a quarter-mile hik 


‘ 


Purity Checker 

ONE OF THE GOVERNMENTAL departments 
asked the engineers of Industrial Instru- 
ments, Inc., Bayonne, N. J., to develop 
a device for continuously checking the 
purity of distilled water. Basing their 
work on experience gained in designing 
instruments to test electrolyte conductiv- 
ity and insulation resistance, they de- 
veloped an automatic control system so 
complete that if distilled water under 
test is impure, a device rings a bell and 
prevents contaminated water from reach- 
ing the storage tank. 


42,900,000 Cars in World 


NUMBER OF AUTOMOBILES in operation 
throughout the world reached a total of 
42,900,000 by the beginning of 1939, ac- 
cording to the 18th annual car census of 
The American Automobile (Overseas 
Edition) and its Spanish edition, El Aw 
tomovil Americano. 


A ell Vath 
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NEW 


PRODUCTS 





Spike Persuader 

Tur FLEXIBLE GRIPPER JAws or “toes” of 
the Flex-Toe Claw Bar of Warren Tool 
Corp.. Warren, O., are designed to bite 
tightly into the metal of the most recalci- 


trant spike. Headless spikes and drift 


bolts are pulled with surprising ease. Dull 
toes may be replaced with sharp ones 
quickly in the field. 


Dark-In Shade 
Now THAT MORE AND MORE businesses are 
motion pictures and stereopticon 
projectors in their work, it is desirable 
to have at least one projection room 
where daylight can be excluded. Higgin 
Products, Inc., New Port, Ky., is bring- 
out its Dark-in Shade metal 
side guides which hold light-proof cloth 
Light-proof 
ventilators are also available. 


with 


taut across a window. 


Curved Fluorescents 


Mvcu OF TODAY'S FLUORESCENT lighting 
is done with straight tubes in various 
lengths. St. Charles Technical Laborato- 
ries, Inc., St. Charles, Ill., is ready with 
Flex-O-Lite Fluorescent Units with tubes 
curved to a variety of radii. These, com- 
Flex-O-Lite straight tubes, 
make possible any number of unusual 
lighting effects. 


bined with 


Roller Bearing Racks 


WHEN BOXES OF PARTS and materials are 
stored in Stackracks equipped with roller 








iring slides, it is as easy a job to get at 
r contents as it is to extract a letter 
modern letter file. Stackracks 
interlocking steel storage racks, pat- 


m a 


ented by Stackbin Corp., 100 Troy St., 
Providence, R.I., and they may be set up 
to handle boxes of many sizes 


New Metal Furniture 


INDICATIVE OF DESIGN trends in the new 
Royal Metal Furniture of Royal Metal 
Mfg. Co., 1188 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 





Ex- 
posed metal parts on most of the chairs 
black 


tapered 


cago, are the two chairs illustrated 


and tables have a satin-chrome 
finish. Metal 
capped with shiny chrome balls. Donald 
Deskey, New York industrial designer, is 


responsible for the new line. 


Radio Office Lamp 


Two necessities of the modern office are 
combined in one unit in the Executive's 
Office Lamp developed by Radio Lamp 


legs are tubes, 











Co., 1818 W. Randolph St., Chicago: a 
lamp of the indirect type finished in 
bronze, and a 5-tube super-heterodyne 
antenna. ‘One 


radio with self-contained 


electric connection serves both 


Mini-Miser 

Ix THE New 1939 line of Crane Superior 
Automatic Storage Gas Water Heaters, 
there appears a new principle of air con- 
trol to be known as the Mini-Miser—be- 
cause it minimizes heat 
miser on gas cost.” Air needed for com- 


loss and is “a 


bustion enters at the top of the heater 
instead of at the When the 
burner is off, an air lock is created pre- 


bottom. 


Productior 17 


venting the incoming of cold air to chill 
heated water. Premier Heater Division. 


LaPorte, Ind., is the manufacture 


Purposeful Packages 

PesBLeD GLASS BOTTLES, slender enough 
to fit the fitted 
applicators for quick and non-mussy dis 


with gauze 


hand, are 


pensing of Kleenway Spot Cleaner and 





Kleenway Shoe Dressing, products of 
the Kleenway Co., 3800 Park Ave., St 
Louis, Mo. Molded plastic caps protect 
the applicators, and white du Pont Cel 
O-Seal bands, marketed by Armstron; 
Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa > provide addi 
tional protection to the packages while 
in transit from the manufacturer to the 


ultimate consumer 


Duo-Cast Grates 

DEMAND in the 
field, Standard Brake Shoe & Fo 
Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., developed a 


motive grate with a gray iron top for 


ANSWERING A 


rirame for 


In one puece Now the 
to furnish Duo 


dome stic 


heat resistance and a steel unde 
strength, all cast 
company 


is in position 


Cast Grates for industrial and 


furnaces 


Hearing Aid 

BuiLt ON RADIO PRINCIPLES by Zenith 
Radio Corp., ¢ hicago, the Radox Hea 

ing Aid “three-dimensional” 
quality which permits the hard of hear 


reveals a 


ing to determine direction and distance 
of sounds. It can be plugged into an or- 
dinary light socket to secure current for 
extreme amplification . 
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LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 





Licenses for Union Organizers 


Two California counties require them, and in 40 
counties of the state there are tough anti-picketing 


ordinances. 


INDUSTRIAL Or- 
last 


Some 27 CoNnGRESS OF 
GANIZATIONS officials were indicted 
week in Shasta County, Calif., for vio- 
lation of the county’s anti-picketing law. 
Importance of this more or less obscure 
event is that it’s likely to turn the spot- 
light on the maze of local ordinances 
which have been set up in California 
restricting union activities. Largely by 
means of local laws, organization of farm 
labor has been blocked in the state. 
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27 C.L.0. officials indicted. 


The indictment under which leading 
California C.1.0. officials were arrested 
(including Louis Goldblatt, state secre- 
tary, Richard Gladstein, state attorney, 
and John Morgan, international repre- 
sentative) resulted from a dispute with 
the American Federation of Labor on 
jurisdiction over 200 tunnel workers em- 
ployed by the United Concrete Pipe 
Corp. in relocating a Southern Pacific 
Railroad line. 
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The company holds an AF] 
tract. Some 23 of the 200 work: 
came the nucleus of a demand tha 
diction be given the C.LO. Tu & 
Construction Workers’ Union. C.] 
manded early in February that t! 
tion of jurisdiction be submitted 
National Labor Relations Boar 
threw a picket line around the jo! 
several days of violence and wit! 
on the project stopped, then r 
Superior Judge J. A. Ross upheld 
ity of Shasta County’s anti-pix 9 
ordinance. As fast as pickets ws 
rested, fresh forces arrived until 
67 C.1.0. members were in jail. 

Last week, deciding that the tin id 
come to test legality of Calif i's 
county anti-picketing ordinances st 
through to the U. S. Supreme Court jf 
necessary, the state C.I.0. officers 
to Shasta County, picketed, were a: 
and are being held for trial. 


Ordinances Check Drive 


It has long irked Harry Bridges and 
his C.1.0. West Coast followers th: 
“march inland” from the waterfront to 
the large-scale farms of the Golden $ 
begun with so many fanfares following 
the dock strike of 1934, has ma 
progress. Whenever organization a 
ties or strike threats became too ; 
local authorities have been able to 1 
in under authority of various <« 
ordinances and clean up with neat 
and dispatch. Since any national » 
sale invasion of the farm field by 
unions depends to a large extent on 


progress in California, the impasse there 
is decidedly important to organized | 
Bridges’ one conspicuous failure is due 
chiefly to the Associated Farmers. the 
bellicose organization created by la 
scale agriculture and allied business 


(with plenty of small farmers as 1 
bers) expressly to block his inland a1 
bitions (BW—Nov28'38,p32). Because 
the A.F. has been able to do just 

it has become heartily hated by union 
labor generally. 

Keystone of A.F. strength is its power 
in local affairs, especially in farm areas. 
In many 
manned largely by A.F. members or 
sympathizers. The supervisors, who pass 
the local ordinances, are preponderantly 
pro-A.F. in rural districts, and they've 
managed to place on the statute books 
measures that made to cover 
almost any labor emergency. 


counties, governments are 


can be 


Insist on “Good Moral Character” 


It will be news even to most Califor- 
nians that in two counties, Shasta and 
Mendocino, a law requires union organ- 
izers to take out a license and pay a fe 
In Mendocino, applicants must provide 
written evidence of “good moral char 
ter” and assurances that they will not 
“resort to violence, threat, or 
intimidation or other corrupt means of 
solicitation.” After a month they are 


force, 
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given a public hearing before the board. | 
Finally, if licensed they must 
quarterly fee of $10. The permit may be 
revoked at any time the board decides 


pay a 


. organizer is “undesirable.” 

The Shasta County law, after declar- 
ing it unlawful to “compel or induce” 
any person to join “any labor union or 
org 


organization,” requires organizers to get 


anization of employees or any other 
a license and pay $25 quarterly. 

In both counties, each violation of the 
act calls for a maximum fine of $500 or 
six months in jail. 

The Shasta supervisors explained their 
license law as required “because the con- 
struction of Shasta Dam has brought 
hundreds of laboring men to the county 
and many unauthorized labor organizers 
who prey upon bona fide labor factions.” 
Neither of the two license measures has 


been tested in the courts. 


Anti-Picketing Acts Effective 

Less novel, but very effective, are the 
anti-picketing ordinances which have 
been set up in some 40 of California’s 58 
counties, including all the rural areas. 

As the unions first discovered during 
the strike of lettuce workers in Salinas 
in 1986, the local anti-picketing meas- 
ures sponsored by A.F. sympathizers can 
be stretched to cover a lot of territory, 
especially when enforcement officers are 
friendly. 

The Shasta law, now in for a court 
test, is typical. It prohibits “loitering, | 
picketing, carrying banners, or speaking 
in public streets, sidewalks or alleys in 
a loud or unusual tone” to influence any 
person to quit work, join a union, or 
refrain from buying in a struck estab- 
lishment. 

These two types of ordinances (and 
the vagrancy and health laws) virtually 
permit officials to push “undesirables” 
over the county line or bar them from 
entering. 

No county anti-picketing law has yet 


reached the California supreme court. 


Unemployment Fund 


New York State studies de- 
lays and favoritism. Plans simpli- | 
fication of law. 


New York Stare, which has been doing 
a lot of arguing about its unemployment 
insurance law, looked ahead this week to 
an early simplification of the statute. In 
hand were recommendations by an ad- 
visory council and by the state industrial 
commissioner, in the legislative hopper 
was a new bill to simplify and facilitate 
the handling of unemployment funds, and 
coming up was a report by a joint legis- 
lati e committee which is due to wind up 
its hearings next week. 

Last year, the state’s unemployment 
and placement offices received 2,557,069 
claims for benefit payments, distributed 
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Free Book Tells How the Right Fence 


Labor and Management 


WNVESTIGATE 
‘nN FACTORY 


Can Save You Money~—send for it! 


URGLARS, marauders and 
leave property alone when it’s protected 
with sturdy Cyclone Fence. They know it’s 
hard to get by this tough barrier—and that 


trespassers 


the getaway is blocked. 

Cyclone Fence is strong and stays that 
way. Its fabric of rust-resisting Copper steel 
wire is further fortified against rust by a 
heavy coat of galvanizing — applied after 
weaving. Cyclone Fence is made right and 
erected by factory-trained men. Finest ma- 
terials and workmanship result in long life. 
Upkeep is almost negligible. 

Good property protection fence increases 
property values and protects them. Write us 
for information. Estimates furnished free by 
our engineers. 

Send for our free 32-page book that tells all 


Ugs 


CYCLONE 
FENCE 


about fence. Crammed full of illustrations. 


Shows 14 types 
ground, business 


Tells 


posts 


how to have 


that don’t drag that stay straig 


for home, school, play- 
gates 


ht 


19 


Whether you need a few feet of fence or 10 


miles of it you need this valuable book. 


Now you can be sure of the quality of fence belore 
you buy it. Cyclone Fence with the “12M” label 


has an extra-heavy coat of galvanizing that affords 


greater rust resistance. It lasts longer 
no more. Be sure that the 


fence you buy 


FENCE 
Waukegan Il. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, 
Calil., Pacific Coast Division 
United States Steel Products, 
fompany, New York, 
Export Distributors 


CYCLONE 


General Offices 


om eS Sa Se ee 

Cyrcione Fence Co., 
Dept. 439, Waukegan, Ill. 

Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of “Your 
Fence—How to Choose It—How to Use It.” 
I am interested in fencing: Industrial Property; 
[) Playground ; Residence; Estate; Schoo 
Approximately feet 


Name 


UNITED STATES STEBL 


yet it costs 
“J2M"™ label is om the 


COMPANY 
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Where 
trolled, profits fly away with them. This is the plain 


strial dusts are not efficiently con- 
no 






sense exaggerated. For dusts, produced in almost every muastry, 
have a far wider influence upon costs than is commonly realized. 
Many dusts are intrinsically valuable: to lose them is to lose a 
profitable source of income. Other dusts have an adverse effect 
upon production: they réduce-the working efficiency of man and 
machine, increase the costs of maintenance and overhead. 
Investigate! Find out how, and how much, you can save by sci- 
entific dust control. Take this first important step today: write for 
our Bulletin D81—free to any managing executive or operating 


engineer. 

Buell Dust Collectors are engineered individually to meet the 
requirements of each specific job. They are the only collectors which bring 
you the combination of high extraction efficiency and low operating costs 
which the patented Van Tongeren design ensures. Maintenance costs are so 
slight as to be negligible. Operating costs are practically nil. 


If you have a SMOKE problem you can readily 
solve it with Buell Fly Ash Collectors. All of the 
unique advantages of the Van Tongeren system are 
found in them — advantages convincingly demon- 
strated in hundreds of installations. Ask us to send 
you Fly Ash Booklet A93. 


BUELL ENGINEERING 


COMPANY inc 
60 Wall Tower Building, New York 





DUST COLLECTORS 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL 
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$87,330,639 of its $125,238,151 tax | 
but still owed jobless applicants 
than $13,000,000 when the year « 
Throughout the year there were sto 
long delays in payments and of int 
methods necessary to certify reci; 
Then, when the legislative com: 
went to work, it heard 
“overpayments” to the extent of § 
000, and of 3,600 claims which had 
paid promptly without going throug 
regular channels, because of jx 
pressure. 


stories 


Cumbersome Law Blamed 


Pending the legislative committe: 
port, the state senate has withheld 
firmation of the reappointment of |] \ 
S. Miller as industrial commissioner 
ing that the report would reveal “w! 
Miss Miller is competent or not.” ‘J 
who know Miss Miller and her r 
however, were in no doubt this week 
she would hold her job. Not onl) 
but all of those who have served on 
ous investigation committees agree 
the cumbersome and complicated N 
York law is at fault. 

Simplification along the lines of « 
state laws will be considered by the |! 
lature following the joint committ: 
port, and probably will include th: 
lowing points: Fixing of a uniform | 
fit period of around 13 weeks (it 
varies from 3 to 16 weeks) ; reducin; 
wage classifications based on earnings so 
that payments can be made in even 
lars per week, ranging from $7 to *! 
(there are now 801 classifications) ; - 
plification of the eligibility rules to f: 
tate approvals; and reduction of the 1 
imum waiting period from 5 to 3 wee! 


Non-Factory Jebs 


They’re in the majority, and 
manufacturers cannot absorb all 


WPA workers. 


Don’t put ALL the blame on the factory! 
Taking as its text the current opinio 
that unemployment can be solved “wher 
industry is able to take up the slac} 
the Toledo Chamber of Commerce t 
month released an eye-opening report o1 
local employment and unemployment 
showing that the city’s 316 major fa 
tories constitute only 31° of the actual 
and potential employment picture. Ap- 
pearing in the March issue of Toledo 
Business, the survey is designed to dispel 
popular belief that Toledo’s manufactur- 
ing companies alone must be expected to 
absorb the city’s 25,000 Works Progress 
Administration workers and relief cases 
The survey, based on Toledo’s total 
average 1938 employment of 96,000, lists 
manufacturing among nine major private 
industry classifications, which employ 





CITIES 








| 7.6%. 


92.4% of the city’s workers. Govern- 
mental units account for the remaining 
Retail and service organizations 
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running second and third to manufactur- 
ing 
gether + employ 29.3%, followed by 9.5% 
in tral \sportation and public utilities. The 
proce ssing and packing industry, whole- 
oale and distribution concerns, profes- 
sional men, financial and insurance or- 
ganizations, and miscellaneous groups, 
combine to constitute the remaining 
22.6 
s a check on its survey, the chamber 
cross-section of WPA cards, 
foun d that 31.8% of local WPA workers 
claimed factories as the scene of their 
past labors, while the distribution of the 
remaining unemployed likewise corre- 
sponded well with the employment sur- 
vey. Concluding its report, the chamber 
says “While the factories of Toledo do 
their best to create employment, in the 
light of national and worldwide economic 
conditions and under many governmental 
rules and regulations, it is well to re- 
member that idle men are but 31°% fac- 


” 


tory W orkers. 


Telling the Public 


Company not only gets out 
a persuasive booklet but distrib- 
utes it skillfully. 


“\ SKILLFUL PUBLIC RELATIONS JOB”— | 


it’s the way experts in the field sized 
up a recent booklet issued by the Public 


Service Co. of Northern Illinois. Princi- | 


pal interest was focused in the compre- 
hensive distribution plan which was used. 

First, the booklet 
ployee of the company. Moreover, divi- 
sion managers were ordered to send in the 


names of prominent people in their com- | 


munities, people who could influence 
public opinion, and the booklet went out 
to these. The company sells power and 
gas to 347 communities in northeastern 
Illinois, within an area of 6,000 square 
miles adjacent to Chicago, and the book- 
let had to be made effective in each of 
these communities. 


Public Officials Get Copies 


All municipal and other public officials 
in the territory were given the booklet. 
Further, local papers were watched for 
any news of significance to the company, 
and people who were conspicuous in such 
news received the booklet. Finally, it was 
sent to everybody in the territory who 
was known to have an income of $10,000 
or more. So far 20,000 booklets have been 
mailed, and there is a reserve supply of 
5,000 which is to be sent out as new 
names are added to the list, Each list is 
checked against a master list, to preclude 
duplication. 

The booklet, called “Ready for To- 
morrow,” is 104 inches square, has 34 
pages, and is excellently written and 
handsomely illustrated, after the man- 
ner of the picture magazines. Prepared 

J. R. Pershall, advertising manager, 


; leading employment factors, to- | 


went to every em- | 
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Newest Appointment 
for the busy man’s 


New Enclosed Ediphone for the Desk 


They're ordering it on sight—this 
new enclosed Ediphone for your 
desk. From coast to coast it is 
rapidly becoming distinguished 
equipment on the modern execu- 
tive’s desk. You've never seen a 
more sleek instrument —a triumph 
in compact, modern design. So 
compact that it takes up less desk 
space than a sheet of letterhead 
paper. 

New features — 
Truvox recording 
captures your own 
true voice. An elec- 
tric eye winks if 
you're not using it 
correctly. Modern 


design of thoroughbred taste makes 
it fit in everywhere. 
And it’s all set to go into action in 
a split second. Without fuss or wait- 
ing you get out letters, instructions, 
memoranda; record appointments 
and reminders. You sail through a 
lot of work in little time. You and 
your secretary gain 20% to 50% in 
business capacity. 
Phone the Ediphone (your city) 
or write Dept. B3, 
Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., W. Orange, N. J. 
In Canada, Thomas 
A. Edison of Canada, 
Ltd., 610 Bay Street, 
Toronto, 


Closed — No Old-fashioned Protrusions 


SAY IT TO THE 


Edi 


1S ON 


phone 


ICEWRITER 
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As do other great fish freezing and storage plants 
at Boston, Provincetown, Philadelphia, Hampton, 
Charlotte, Jacksonville, Mobile, Port Lavaca, Gal- 
veston, Seattle and Astoria, Oregon—not to men- 
tion the many in foreign countries. 


For the most dependable refrigerating, ice-mak- 
ing and air conditioning equipment, look to Frick 
Engineers. You'll find Frick Branches and Distribu- 
tors in 150 cities. 








Impartial Valuations 
of Industrial and 
Commercial Property+ +: A 
quarter century of factual 
appraisal service to Ameri- 
6a’s more conservative 
business institutions. 


The |loyd-Thomas Co. 


AUTHORITIES OM PHYSICAL 


Aieat \e 


'S RAVENS WOOD 


Gwitec VALUES 
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Save Handling Expense 


handling and reham- 
Ging. prling and repiiung wb 


BARRETT 
LIFT-TRUCKS 


ey labor and space with 


minate all unnec esse 





shuts wit 
truck. The only simple, eafe and eco 
nor way to handle materials 
today. To prove it we will stupa Lift 
truck and 2 skids on IS days 
FREE TRIAL— WRITE 
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it is technically regarded not as a public 
relations job but as advertising. Its pur- 
poses are: 

1. To the 
of the company, the reasonableness of 
and its for future 


emphasize good service 


its rates, readiness 
demands. 

2. To keep Public Service Co. (which 
is rapidly becoming a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Commonwealth Edison Co., 
Chicago) in the public mind as a separate 
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entity, which, because it is spre 
wide territory, must have a hig 
structure than Commonwealth 
3. To show that the company 
citizen of each community it 


4. To convince industries t 
don’t need diesels to make t! 
power. 


5. To advertise the company’ 
ment and services for all kinds « 
and rural customers. 


15 Wage-Hour Bills Offered 


Many amendments are proposed, and Adminis. 


trator Andrews consults with 


EARLY AMENDMENTS to the federal wage- 
hour law appeared to be a certainty this 
week, with Administrator Elmer An- 
drews, the House Labor Committee, and 
interested from the 
community seeing eye-to-eye on probable 
trends. Andrews and the House commit- 
tee had their second consultation this 
week, and ironed out several minor dif- 
ficulties. In the meantime, the Senate 
committee hasn’t bothered to dig into 
the subject to any great extent, but is 
expected to let the House group take 
the lead as it did in working out the 
original law. 

Amendments most favored at this time 
would take care of these points: 

1. Exemption of highly-paid workers. 
Prospectively, those persons who receive 
more than $200 a month would be taken 
out from under the law. Andrews is only 
tentatively committed to this figure, 


advisers business 


however, and has said that “it might 
be too low.” 

2, Special exemption for Puerto Rican 
textile homework (principally lace and 


| Elmer Andrews, wage-hour admin- 
istrator, and Rep. Mary Norton, 
chairman of the House Labor Com- 


House committee. 


embroidery) which used to be 
at a 6-, 8-, or 10-cent hourly r 


which has been forced under ) 
minimum. Recent investigations \ 
drews indicate that living co: 


and general wage standards in 
Rico are low enough to justify ; 
minimum under the new law. 


Dealing with Homework 
3. Enforcement of the law ji 1.§ 
homework fields. This “farmed ou 
of work is reported to have in 
rapidly since the law went int 
and checking up on employers 
difficult. Best proposal to date has 
to enforce a piecework rate which 


mean that any worker could average t 
25¢ an hour, and the alternative 
to be to ban homework altogeth« 

4. Special exemption or lower 
mums for small rural telephone syst: 
There are upwards of 1,500 of thes 
sociations which use part-time 
board help, and they have sent 
1,400 letters to the House Labor Com- 
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mittee describing their troubles. They |®@@ SSeS ee ee eee eeeeeeeeeees eee ees 


PACKAGING Fp 


sav that they can’t pay 25¢ an hour, and | 


an’t hold hours down to 44 a week. 
5. Better description of requirements 
in handling “hot” goods, second or third 
hand. As the law stands, innocent 
wholesalers probably are responsible for 
violations committed by original manu- 
facturers or processers, without the 
knowledge of the distributor. Sentiment 
of present conferences is to make the 
law apply to the original violator only. 

6. Andrews has had some trouble get- 
ting action on firms that have their places 
of business in one state and are incorpo- 
rated in another. He wants power to 
tackle them where their businesses are 
found. 


Clarity on Exemptions Needed 


7. Better definition of the “area of 
production” exemptions is needed. At 
present, the line of demarcation is not 
clear on exemptions for farm products 
under this clause, and borderline proces- 
sers fear that they are liable to heavy 
wage-restitution orders in case the courts 
should reverse Andrews’ definitions. 

8. There is considerable sentiment fav- 
oring the broadening of Andrews’ own 
powers, so that his rulings would have 
the force of law. Ordinarily, such a sug- 
gestion would be batted down by the 
AFL. and other agencies which fought 
furiously to keep “administrative power” 
out of the original law, but Andrews has 
become so popular with both labor and 
business men that he might be trusted 
with more authority. Probably both in- 
dustry and Congress would be willing to 
enlarge Andrews’ power—but would balk 
at action which would give the power to 
his office, no matter who held it. 


c 


One Issue Won’t Come Up Now 


As this week began, there were about 
15 bills in the legislative hopper, each 
dealing with one or more of the above- 
mentioned points. Other minor sugges- 
tions are coming up, such as the one 
which would give an employer the right 
to assign time off to employees at cer- 
tain periods, in order to avoid overtime. 
But the Administration has not offered 
a bill of its own, and thus far there is no 
definite sign that the “preferred list” of 
amendments has been worked out for 
submission to Congress. 

One important amendment, and one 
alone, of those most talked of during the 
past six months, is being put on the shelf. 
It is that which would rewrite Sec. 18, 
wherein the law forbids employers to use 
the act to reduce wages. Knowing that 
many employers have used arithmetical 
revisions to bring their present wage 
totals under the time plus time-and-a- 
half provisions, and that opinion is 
sharply divided as to the legality of such 
a step, the Administration wants more 
time to think it over. Consequently, this 
subject probably won’t be touched this 
year, 





$55,000 in groceries 
sold in one day without 
the aid of clerks 


Recently a supermarket sold groceries to the 
tune of $55,000 on its opening day. More sur- 
prising, this one day volume was reached 
without the selling aid of clerks, because this 
was a self-service supermarket. 

Competing for the consumers’ food dollar 
were 33 brands of coffee, 47 brands of tea, 
6,000 different packaged products. What prod- 
ucts got into the market basket were those 
that sold themselves. What a tremendous re- 
sponsibility to place upon a package! 

To sell successfully in a self-service store, 
a package must talk. With 3,000 to 4,000 
supermarkets of this type already in operation, 
and each with average sales equal to those of 
200 corner grocers or 10 chain store units, 
food processors and manufacturers are looking 
for packages that talk. 


A Break for the Baker 


A new laminated boxboard recently developed 
by Sutherland Paper Company, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, brings smiles to bakers... fresher 


doughnuts and cakes to consumers. By keep- 
ing out extreme heat and cold, dampness and 
dryness, bakery goods packages made of this 
new laminated material keep doughnuts, cakes, 
and sweet rolls delicious and fresh. Trans- 
parent windows in the packages show the 
goodness of the contents... show, too, that 
grease does not discolor or stain .this newly 


developed boxb 
means that protecus aterials 
devel ped f caher 


need to be safeguarded t vapor-ught 


Pies Baked in Paper Plates 


Bakers and hc uscWives are Ace la mink the nev 


Bake-A-Pie 


eliminate transferring, s« 


metal-edge paper plates. These 
raping, scrubbing 
worry about recovery of tins. Better pies ; 
baked in Bake-A-Pie plates because 


moisture and grease is absorbed, leaving 
flakier, tastier crust. A national bakery s« 
vice laboratory proved pies will bake 15% 


faster in Bake-A-Pie plates. 


Paper Oil Cans Win 
Freight Classification 
Committee Approval 


For a year and a half, oil jobbers, compound 
ers, and refiners have been proving the pra 
ticability of paper oil cans. 


Pleased with the exceptional sturdiness of 
paper oil containers ...and enthused over the 
reasonable cost of this package, oil men now 
are convinced that an increasing amount of 
motor oil will be offered to the motorist i 
paper cans. Convinced, too, was the Freight 
Classification Committee of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which recently placed 
its official approval on the Sutherland Paper 
can as a 
for oil. 

Today, there are 200 satisfied 


Sutherland Paper Oil Cans. Even so, research 


thoroughly satisfactory container 


users of 


experts of that company are working on a 


new, more economical oil container, They 


hope to introduce it within a few months 


PAPER 
COMPANY 


‘ 


naatawasrze”v st 1CHIiGa 
. 


Your packaging problem is a challenge to the expert engineering experience and 


ability of Sutherland's scientists and craftsmen. Extensive laboratories fitted out 


with dairy equipment, refrigerators, ovens, and other necessary furnishings 


duplicate every conceivable condition familiar to your product. 


Write Sutherland for free consultation about your packages. There is no 


obligation. 
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Business 
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McGRAW-HILL 
BOOKS 











1. TOMORROW IN THE 
MAKING 


A symposium, edited by John N. Andrews 
and Carl A. Marsden of New York Univer 

sity, in which twenty-six leaders of Ameri- 
ean thought discuss the most vital prob- 
lems confronting America today $3. 


2. PSYCHOLOGY FOR BUSI- 
NESS AND INDUSTRY 


By Herbert Moore, Mt. Holyoke College 
Shows how psychology may be applied to 
problems of business and industry, by dis- 
cussing employee selection, training, motiv- 
and outlining psycho- 
meet them $4.00 


ation problems, etc., 
logical techniques to 


3. SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
IN LABOR RELATIONS 
A case book by Paul Pigors, L. C. McKen- 


ney, and T. O. Armstrong. By means of 
the authors point the way 


46 actual cases 

toward improved understanding between 
higher executives and workers, showing 
how to look for “social” information and 


how to Interpret such data when found. 
$3 


4. CREDITS AND COLLEC- 
TIONS IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE 


By Theodore N. Beck- 
man. New, enlarged edi- 
tion with a new chapter 
on bankruptcy covering 
the Chandler Act. Prac- 
tical credit and collec- 
tion data and methods 
of handling the most in- 
tricate credit problems 
that come up in the 
daily routine. 84.50. 





5. MAKING THE ANNUAL 
REPORT SPEAK FOR 
INDUSTRY 


Compiled by the National Association of 
Manufacturers. A study of the new trend 
in annual reporting to stockholders, em- 
ployees, and the general public, this book 
shows you how to “humanize” and “mod- 
ernize’’ your annua! operating and financial 
statements. $4.00, 
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for the books, plus few cents postage, or return 
them postpaid. (Postage paid on orders accom 


panied by remittance.) 
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Prefabricated Bridges 











A steel-arch bridge, half a mile long, 
which will soon span the Cuyahoga 
River in Cleveland, Ohio, is being 
assembled by sections in the “back 
yard” of the R.C. Mahon Co. in De- 


troit, Mich. After the riveting is fin- 





; 


ished on each structure it is t 
apart in sections and shipped by 
to Cleveland. 
here is 345 ft. long, weighs 600 t: 


The structure s/ 


Ten structures like this are being « 
sembled in all. 





Factions Hurt C.1L.O. 


Office workers bolt, and 
tenant farmers threaten to do so. 
Accuse Communist Party. 


“FACTIONALISM” continued to be a pain 
in the neck to the C.1.0. this week, even 
though it was easing off in the United 
Automobile Workers union, which had 
been cleanly divided between those who 
like Homer Martin as president and those 
don’t. Charges of “Communist 
domination” were the major complaint 
as the Southern Tenant Farmers Union 
broke its connection with the Cannery 
& Packing Workers and threatened to 
break with C.1.0., and several hundred 
New York City members of the United 
Office and Professional Workers voted 
to leave the industrial union and join 
the A.F.L. 

The office workers union is, in part, 
a union of people who work for other 
unions. Almost all of the clerical help 
employed by the C.1.0. unions belongs 
to it; official C.1.0. letters always carry 
the tag “UOPWA” at the bottom with 
the local number. When the split came 
this week in Local 16, New York, the 
officers immediately asserted that only 
354 members had seceded and that they 
were led by clerical workers employed 
by the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union of America, and that 
Pres. David Dubinsky of LL.G.W.U. 
was continuing “factionalism” which they 
asserted he helped build in U.A.W. 

Neither in the U.O.P.W.A. nor in the 
tenant farmers’ split was the division of 
numerical importance to C.1.0., inasmuch 
as they occurred in the smaller units of 


who 


federation, w! 


the industrial union 
has its strength and solidarity in gigant 

groups of miners, steel workers, and 
clothing workers. But the attendant pub 
licity wasn’t helpful to C.1.0., and talk 
was heard among leaders that “we ought 
to have a housecleaning.” 

Unionism in general loses public favor 
every time the factional fight between 
the Communist Party and its labor op 
ponents breaks out. This was the cas 
again this week, and public distrust 
creased even while A.F.L. and C.1L0 
peace conferees were trying to patch up 
a truce. The parley delegates were a 
trifle further apart than in last week's 
smooth talks (BW—Mar18'39,p13) , be 
cause the New York office workers had 
voted to return to the A.F.L. local they 
left two years ago. This move increased 
the feeling in some A.F.L. quarters that 
if the situation were left alone, others 
would make the switch. 


Getting Ready for Convention 


Meanwhile, however, the C.1.0. was 
preparing a demonstration of strength 
Plans completed for the anti-Martin 
U.A.W. convention next week included a 
full week of mass meetings in Cleveland, 
and it was arranged for the three biggest 
guns in C.1I.0—John L. Lewis, Sidney 
Hillman, and Philip Murray—to attend 
and make speeches. The C.1.0.-U.A.W 
had moved its headquarters from De 
troit to Cleveland, caucusing already was 
under way to pick nominees for the 
presidency, and numerous resolutions 
were coming in for convention action 

Summing up the situation, observers 
felt that quite a bit of pro-C.1.0. pub- 
licity would hit the front pages in con- 
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with the Cleveland U.A.W. 
meeting, counteracting the anti-C.1.0. 
publicity which this week’s anti-red 
breaks provided. Still a possibility was 
a “radical purge,” which the older Jead- 
ers of C.1.O. have counseled against be- 
cause it would increase adverse publicity, 
but which a number of the younger and 
more impatient members are urging. 

The C.1.0.-A.F.L. peace meeting faced 
postponement, inasmuch as the entire 
industrial union side of the table was 
getting ready to take a look at Cleve- 
land. But the conferees themselves were 
saving this week that they'd get further 
by hurrying less, and that a week or two 
in which to think it over wouldn’t hurt. 


junction 





LABOR ANGLES 





Checking Up 

Most UNION OFFICERS, delegates, or any 
members entrusted with the handling of 
funds are bonded—it is common prac- 
tice with both C.1.0. and A.F.L. unions. 
But last week the National Maritime 
Union (C.1.0.) sprang a new one when 
the subject of increasing and extending 
the bonding system came up. By unani- 
mous vote, in a general meeting of some 
1,500 members, the union ordered all 
bonded officers to be fingerprinted as well. 


Young Business Gains 


WITH INCREASING INTEREST and support 
of welfare groups and business leaders 
the country over, the “youth in business” 
plan of Metropolitan Junior Achievement 
(BW—Nov5'38,p31) continues to gather 
momentum. National headquarters, busy 
this week with groundwork for next 
month’s annual convention and show of 
the youthful part-time industrialists, 
report that the New York area alone now 
has 57 companies of 16- to 2l-year-olders 
operating their own handicraft busi- 
nesses, learning the principles and prac- 
tice of production, marketing, and fin- 
ance by doing it all themselves. Since 
Business Weex’s report on Junior 
Achievement last fall, companies have 
been launched in Camden, N. J., and 
Philadelphia, while in Buffalo, Evans- 
ville, Ind., Memphis, Middletown, O., 
and Syracuse, N. Y., committees of in- 
terested citizens are now engaged in 
helping get the program under way. Ap- 
proximately 10,000 inquiries from all over 
the country have come to the New York 
headquarters. 


Pocket Primer 


A nanpy “Primer of Labor Relations,” 
recently put out by the Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, Inc., Washington informa- 
tion service publishers, should be wel- 
comed by many representatives of man- 
agement, labor, and the interested pub- 
lic, The pocket-size booklet packs into 
its 58 pages simply-worded statements on 


all the chief legal questions in labor rela- | 
tions. Naturally enough, the greater num- 
ber of these rules for guidance arose under 
the Wagner act, but those attributable 
to court decisions under other federal or 
state statutes, or under common law, are 
also included. The material is conveni- 
ently arranged under such headings as 
“Meaning of ‘Employee’,” “Interference,” 
“Refusal to Bargain,” “Elections and Cer- | 
tifications,” “Bargaining Units,” “Pow- | 
ers of the NLRB,” “Labor Contracts,” | 
“Inter-Union Disputes,” “Union Rights 
and Responsibilities,” “Conciliation and 
Arbitration,” etc. A concise glossary de- 
fines over 150 words and phrases of the | 
new language of labor relations. 


Sorry, No 

A $250,000 FirE LAST WEEK put out of 
commission four units of the Northwest- 
ern Steel and Wire Co. plant at Sterling, | 
Ill. When officials met to plan rehabili- | 
tation, they received an offer of 1,200 em- | 
ployees, members of the Amalgamated | 
Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Work- | 
ers (C.1.0.), to donate one day’s work | 
each week for a month to aid in recon- | 
struction. Voicing the company’s thanks 
for the 5,000 free man-hour proposal, | 
Pres. J. C. Foster nevertheless declared 
that it “could not avail itself of the very | 
considerate offer.” 


Millis Heads Survey 


To pirect its recently-launched impar- 
tial study of collective bargaining in the 
United States (BW—Dec10°38,p34) , the | 
Twentieth Century Fund has announced 
the appointment of Dr. Harry A. Millis, 
labor relations specialist of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago’s department of econom- 
ics, member of the first National Labor 
Relations Board in 1934 and 1935, and 
member of the arbitration panel of the 
newspaper industry. Dr. Millis and a 
small staff of experts will base their find- 
ings on detailed study of such industries 
as printing, newspaper publishing, men’s 
clothing, women’s wear, steel, rubber, 
hosiery and railroads—industries varying 
widely in the extent and nature of their 
collective bargaining experience. 
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Stewart Non-Climbable Chain Link Wire 
Fences ene | stop malicious trespass- 
ing and vandalism; provide continuous, 
dependable protection to buildings, equip- 
ment, materials and employes. Compcre 
the All Beam Construction and other ex- 
clusive features of Stewart Fence with 
other makes, Catalog on request. Scales 
and erection offices everywhere. 
“World's Greatest Fence Builders 


Since 1886" 














More Anti-Union Bills 








“Quite piscustep” at labor wrangles, 
Michigan and Wisconsin groups claiming | 


BUSINESS 
WEEK 


To be useful, business news 
must be interpreted. BUS/- 
NESS WEEK reports not 
only what but why. 
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extensive farmer support are urging 
drastic regulation of unions by state 
laws. The Wisconsin bill, which is a pat- 
tern for the Michigan bill, would bar 
employee action unless a secret ballot of 
all the plant’s workers supported it, 
would outlaw not only sitdown strikes 
but all “secondary boycotts,” and would 
require 10 days’ notice of strikes if per- 
ishable products were involved. Arbitra- 
tion would be made a legal necessity, 
and employee relations boards would be- 
set up as tribunals open to both employ- 
ers and employees. A bitter fight is ex- 
pected in both states. 


More Business Diplomacy 


Two oF THE CoMPANIES which are fav- 
orably known for their keen sense of 
good public relations—Armstrong Cork, 
and York Ice Machinery—are beating 
out new paths in employee and public 
education. Armstrong Cork recently com- 
pleted an “open house” celebration 
which drew 50,130 visitors to the plant 
at Lancaster, Pa., then arranged at its 
Pittsburgh factory a similar show, which 
ended last week. Meanwhile, York Ice 
Machinery has gone a step further than 
most market surveys, by asking employ- 
ees in stores and offices where air condi- 
tioning has been installed what they think 
of it. Two outside research organiza- 
tions did the job. 


Notes and Quotes 

Connecticut Genera Lire Insurance 
Co. is beginning a service for customers 
and friends which should be helpful: 
each month a small magazine called 
Notes and Quotes is mailed out, contain- 
ing a digest of articles on employee rela- 
tions, public relations, and educational 
endeavors which are found in the leading 
magazines and business journals. 
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Europe Rules Traders’ Minds 


Stock and commodity prices decline because of 
new events in powers’ rivalry. International tin committee 
fixes 40% quota for second quarter. 


DiscoURAGEMENT over the European sit- 
uation was the dominant factor in the 
markets again this week. Even those 
traders who are prone to take an opti- 
mistic view of domestic business pros- 
pects are afraid that prices of stocks 
and commodities will be able to make 
little real headway unless the atmo- 
sphere abroad clears unexpectedly in the 
next couple of months. 

The absorption of the Memel area in 
Lithuania this week was neither a sur- 
prise to the financial community nor 
was it regarded as an event of conspic- 
uous international importance. Neverthe- 
less, it was so symptomatic of the trend 
of things in central Europe that it 
touched off another sharp break in stock 
prices and a considerable recession in 
commodity quotations. 

Moreover, brokers with good interna- 
tional connections were informed that 
Rumania appears to have decided that 
it is useless to resist Germany on the 
latter’s economic program. This, in Wall 
Street’s opinion, will make it all the 
more difficult for England to engineer 
a strong front against the Reich—and 


firm stand is made 
Hitler, the financial world ; 
convinced that war is inevitable. Not 
this year, most big brokers agree, | 
soon enough so that it is difficult t 
enthusiastic over the outlook for eit 
business or prices of American securi! 

Considering the international even: 
of the last fortnight, and making allow- 
ances for the concern caused by 
State Department’s outspoken atti! 
the fact that business hasn’t shown a: 
measurable advance is about in 
with expectations. There has been a 
unimportant recession in steel operations 
orders in other lines have been hesita 
and electric power production is 
tinuing at a rate about 10% ahead of 
a year ago. 


unless a 
against 


really 


Losses Scattered in List 

But there wasn’t any indication, when 
share prices slumped at midweek, t 
the industrial outlook was being care- 
fully weighed by those selling stocks 
During the first hour on Wednesday 
there was a wave of selling whi 
paralleled very closely the action of the 
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market exactly a week earlier. The New 
York Stock Exchange ticker fell behind, 
and losses of 2, 3, and even 4 points 
were liberally scattered through the list. 
And the drop attracted just enough buy- 
ing by bargain hunters to stabilize the 
market around the lows of the first hour. 
But not even “war babies” such as the 
aircraft shares escaped the selling. 
Copper shares derived little strength 
from this week’s shift in Chile’s taxa- 
tion plans. Instead of exacting a straight 
export tax based on price, the Chilean 
F Senate decided on a 10% tax on all min- 
ing operations. This was regarded as 
much less obnoxious by American com- 
panies operating in Chile. 
~ Another of the week’s news items in 
the metal field involved tin. The inter- 
national committee (cartel) decided 
upon a 40% quota for the second quar- 
ter, Although first quarter quotas were 
at 45% of standard tonnages, only 35% 
could be shipped for consumption, the 
production above 35% and up to 45% 
going into the buffer pool. The pool now 
s full, however, so the entire 40% 
quota for the second quarter will go into 
consuming channels. 


Bank’s Subtle Move 


By resigning trusteeship, | 


Guaranty Trust intends to check- 
mate Young. 


| 
WHEN A BANK RESIGNS as trustee for a 


couple of bond issues, it usually is rou- 
tine news which may be dismissed with 
two or three lines of type at the bottom 
of a financial page. But when the bond 
ssues are those of a unit in the erstwhile 
Van Sweringen railroad empire it is 
likely to be news. When the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York resigned last 
week as trustee for two of Alleghany 
Corp.'s bond issues it was news. 

Those Alleghany bond issues are vital 
weapons in the struggle which has now 
been in progress for more than a year 
over control of the “Van” roads. The 
indenture of each issue—the 5s of 1944, 
the 5s of 1949, and the 5s of 1950—says 
that the pledged collateral and cash 
items must at all times equal 150% of 
the face value of the bonds. Whenever 
the value goes below 150%, it is the 
duty of the trustee to impound the col- 
lateral and administer it in behalf of 
the bondholders. 


Trustee Decides Against Plans 


This tricky indenture is what took con- 
trol of the roads away from Robert R. 
Young who has a controlling interest in 
Alleghany, the top holding company. 
Late in 1987 the bonds all were “under 


water.” The Guaranty Trust Co., as | 


trustee, took over the collateral and 
cash holdings. The trustee decided that 
Mr. Young’s plans for revision of the 
Holding company structure were very 
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definitely not in the best interests of Some observers decided that the Gua- 
Alleghany’s bondholders, and then and ranty had capitulated. Nothing of the 
there started the fight for control which sort. There are some very fine legal 
has persisted right up to today. questions, never decided, about whether 
The Guaranty, in its role as trustee, the Guaranty could release money be- 
held the collateral which controlled the hind the 5s of 1944 whenever they were 
sub-holding companies and, thereby, the above water if the 5s of 1949 and the 
railroads. Young was denied a control- 5s of 1950 happened at the same time 
ling voice in the management of Chesa- to be under water. In other words, the 
peake Corp., second holding company, Guaranty might be quite willing as trus- 
and only recently he was subordinated tee for the 1944 issue to release colla- 
in the Chesapeake & Ohio directorate. teral, but as trustee for the other two 
. issues it would want to impound any 
Asks for Appraisal of Collateral excess for the latter heiiticlien, 
Meanwhile the lawyers have been This “conflict of interest” caused the 
busy. They decided that Mr. Young Guaranty to decide it could act for the 
could ask for an appraisal of the col- 5s of 1944 but that it couldn’t serve for 
lateral behind the Alleghany bonds as_ the other issues. But when new trus- 
of the close of business on any day (the tees are named for the 1949 and 1950 
Guaranty previously had appraised bonds, these latter will be in a position 
quarterly). So, on March 9, Mr. Young _ to ask that the Guaranty shall not turn 
asked for an appraisal on the 5s of 1944, over any funds to anybody as long as 
and it turned out that the collateral was the 5s of 1949 and 1950 aren’t 150% 
152.4% of the face value—that the  secured—or even to go to court. 
issue was out from under by about In other words, the strategy here is 
$645,000. to find out who has a right to what. 
Mr. Young demanded that this $645,-_It_ will clarify the bondholders’ position, 
000 be turned over to the Alleghany and it will clarify that of Mr. Young as 
management (i.e. to himself) to use in _ principal stockholder, according to those 


furtherance of a plan of capital readjust- best informed on the situation. 

ment. The Guaranty gave him $75,000, Who will be successor trustee to the 
resigned as trustee of the other two bond Guaranty is an open question. The resig- 
issues, and all parties agreed to do noth- nation doesn’t take effect until April 17. 
ing about the remaining $570,000 until 50° of the bondholders have a right to 
a successor trustee was appointed. name a successor, but that would take 
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time and money which those opp 
Mr. Young don’t feel like expending 
If Mr. Young’s opponents hay : 
way, it is a safe bet that the ne 
tee for the 1949 and 1950 bor vil 
be disinclined to release any co)! ter 
until Mr. Young’s plan for reca;)ita| 
ing Alleghany is revised more 
taste of the large bondholders. 


Will Open Bids Do? 


Investment bankers wonder 
whether this method will «olvye 
flotation problem. 


ATTENTION OF INVESTMENT bankers ¢! 
week focused on the so-called op 
ding for the $17,500,000 issue of Nort 
ern States Power’s 34% bonds, 
to the exclusion of other news 
items—such as offering of $22,500,000 of 
National Distillers’ 34% debentures and 
plans to offer next week 600,000 
of Farnsworth Television common sto 
It was the second occasion of op 
ding in the last few weeks, but it 1 
the first time that the process ha 
attended with much publicity 

Open bidding means simply that 
corporation wishing to sell an isswe 
vites a limited number of qualified 
underwriting syndicates to make offer: 
It differs from competitive bidding 
that it isn’t thrown open to all comer: 
And there is a strong suspicion among 
investment bankers that there may be a 
lot more open bidding. 


Preferred to Competitive Bids 
Not that they like it too well, but the 
like it a lot better than competitive bid- 
ding, in which profit margins often are 
pared much too thin. There is a chan 
too, that open bidding will appeal to 
the Securities and Exchange Commis 
sion. The SEC long has urged “arms 
length” dealing between underwrit 
and borrowers, deploring the establis! 


— : 


custom of continuing relationships 
tween banking houses and corporations 
Convinced that competitive bidding 
impractical in the corporate bond field, 
bankers wonder if open bidding 
perhaps the logical compromise 

In large measure responsible for the 
fact that competitive and open bidding 
have been much in the news recently } 
Harry Stuart, head of the Chicago bank- 
ing house of Halsey, Stuart & Co. Awhile 
back he heard that Chesapeake & Ohio 


was about to sell $30,000,000 of bonds— 


business which traditionally goes to Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co. and Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. He asked a couple of directors if the 
road wasn’t going to offer the bonds 
competitively and was told to get m 
touch with George D. Brooke, the roads 
president. 

This Mr. Stuart quickly did, and he 
got the issue, syndicating with Cleve 
land’s Otis & Co. (Morgan Stanley & 
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Co., investment offshoot of the House of 
Morgan, refuses to bid competitively) . 
Not long after, Harry Stuart, with sun- 
dry assistance, was instrumental in forc- 
ing competitive bidding on $12,000,000 
ef Cincinnati Union Terminal bonds 
(also traditionally Morgan and K. L.). 
This issue went to a Lehman Brothers 
syndicate, was reoffered at a gross profit 
of scarcely 60¢ on the $100 par amount 
of bonds. More than $2,000,000 of the 
jssue remained unsold when the syndi- 
cate was dissolved—and that meant 
losses which add to bankers’ dislike for 
competitive bids at narrow margins. 


“irms’ Length” Dealing 


And then Northern States Power, 
which marks the latest appearance of 
Mr. Stuart. This issue was arranged with 
a Smith, Barney & Co. syndicate. But 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. got the SEC’s ear 
and the commission convinced the com- 
pany that there should be “arms’ length” 
dealing. So Northern States asked Smith, 
Barney and Halsey, Stuart to submit 
bids. These offers were weighed by the 
board of directors on Monday of this 
week, and Smith, Barney’s accepted. 

Northern States sold the $17,500,000 
issue as 25-year 34% bonds at a price of 
104. The Halsey, Stuart bid on 33s also 
was 104, but the successful syndicate 
agreed to a call price of 109 whereas the 
losers specified 110. The issue was sold 
publicly at a 2 point markup, the custom- 
ary gross profit on business of this 
quality. 

What happens in both competitive 
and open bidding is that the syndicates 
shop around with the insurance com- 
panies to see what the latter would pay, 
because the life insurance buyers make 
the present market for bond issues. Then 
the underwriters bid as high as they can 
for the issues in the light of what they 
have reason to think they can get on 
resale. 

This week’s financing by National 
Distillers on 10-year convertible 34% 
debentures was done to raise approxi- 
mately $22,000,000 in order to redeem 
$13,677,803 of outstanding debentures 
bearing 44% interest, to pay off $2,500,- 
00 of bank loans, and to provide a little 
over $5,750,000 of new working capital. 


Capital for Television 

The stock offering for Farnsworth 
Television is planned to raise the 
working capital needed to launch the con- 
cern on a large scale in the manufacture 
of telecasting and receiving equipment. 
The company recently purchased Cape- 
hart, Ine., manufacturer of high-priced 
record players, and the plant of the de- 
funct General Household Utilities Co. 
Farnsworth Television, heretofore largely 
in the experimental stage, holds some 
73 television patents and has acquired 
licenses under others. Until the present 
offering of 600,000 common shares, it 
had been financed by private capitalists. 
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THE CREDIT RESERVOIR 


Relation of deposits to reserves of all Federal Reserve member bonks 
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Wheat in the “Granary” 

THE EVER-NORMAL GRANARY now has 
about 81,000,000 bu. of wheat from the 
1938 crop. This is wheat upon which 
farmers have received Commodity Credit 
Corp. loans. Those loans mature in 
about two months, so the Department 
of Agriculture has arranged to give 
farmers a chance to sell premium-grade 
wheats. Other winter wheat will be tak- 
en over by the CCC, but farmers will 
be allowed to extend their loans for 10 
months on about 8,000,000 bu. of spring 
wheat which is pledged with the lend- 
ing agency. 


No TVA for Wisconsin 


Unper Gov. Pam La Fouzerte, Wiscon- 
sin took tentative steps toward setting 
up a little TVA for the state. Late last 
week, however, the plan was repudiated 
by La Follette’s successor, Gov. Julius 
Heil, when the latter signed a bill re- 
pealing the $60,000 annual appropria- 
tion for the quasi-public corporation 
upon which the 1937 legislature had 
conferred broad powers. 


Board of Trade Economy 


Makine ENDS MEET on the Chicago 
Board of Trade started out with the 
paring of expenses (BW—Mar!11'39, 
p47). Now, however, the directors are 
actively advocating measures to bring 
in more income. There are plans for 
raising the transfer fees on memberships, 
for authorizing “split” quotations in the 
execution of orders, and for raising the 


commission rate on 1,000 bu. of grain 


to a minimum of $2 for members and 
$3.50 for non-members. Present commis 
sion minima are $2.50 for non-members 
and $1.25 for members. These various 
plans are now in the form of amend 
have been submitted to 


ments which 


the membership 


Celotex and Certain-teed 

Just A LITTLE over a year ago, Celotex 
Corp. was involved in a rumpus over 
purchasing a substantial interest in the 
preferred and commen stocks of Cer- 
tain-teed Products at prices which ex 
ceeded market (BW—Jan15'38, 
p20). The corporation’s directors ap- 


values 


proved the transaction, however, and 
the purchase was completed. This week 
Celotex announced that it had purchased 
an additional 43,300 shares of the Cer- 
tain-teed common at $12.50 a share 
(1939 price range has been from $9.50 to 
$13 a share, with current 
around $10). Celotex now has 
a 24% interest, says the purchases have 
been made to develop a full line of 
building materials. 


Bank Loans for Industry 
Many BANKS recently have been going 
in for “term” and “intermediate capi 
tal” loans to industry. Generally speak 
ing, these are serial loans falling due in 
annual instalments, and they run any 
where from five to ten years. The 
service has not been widely advertised, 
however. Now the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Co., New York, in recapitulating 
the new banking services which it has 
adopted in recent years, heads the list 
with a brief description of its term 
loans. 


quotations 
about 
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Gentlemen of the Press 


a ol 


- 
- 


Fascist reporters are required to put 
on their uniforms when they come 
to a press conference with Mussolini, 
and they’re wearing them most of 





Ameri-Candid 
the time these days, as correspond- 
ents keep their papers up to date on 
the overnight changes in the inter- 
national situation. 
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Britain Seeks United Front 


Hitler’s answer to appeasement program, plus 
threats from other end of axis, swings British back to 
Moscow. Encouraged by American trade action. 


Lonvon (Cable) —With Europe - still 
shaken by the absorption of Czechoslo- 
vakia into the Great German Empire, 
the fate of Memel was accepted as a 
matter of course and caused small com- 
ment. From the Berlin end of the axis, 
world attention turned to focus on the 
Rome terminal. It awaited with undis- 


guised anxiety Mussolini’s Sunday 
speech with its indication of his de- 
mands on France. 
Beliefs and Realities 

London’s reaction to Hitler’s latest 


conquests was a dark anger and a grow- 
ing distrust of umbrella statesmanship. 
Expectations for an immediate change 
in the British cabinet have given way 
to despair over lack of other leadership. 
It is generally reported now that the 
Foreign Office forewarned of the 
German attack but that Prime Minister 
Chamberlain refused to believe what the 
Nazis told Not only does this 


was 


him. 


reveal a hiatus between cabinet thought 
and the realities but it also hints at a 


serious lack of cooperation between the 
cabinet and its underlying services. 
British government policies and plans 
are once more in a state of great con- 
fusion. While war is not certain, neither 
is peace. In face of Germany’s mili- 
tary threat many British executives are 
urging conscription as the straightest 
way out of the Empire’s scrambled mul- 
tiplicity of plans. A considerable sec- 
tion of British opinion holds that now 





Special from London 


In toe Britisa capitTay, whither 
he flew from Berlin after Hitler 
had marched into Czechoslovakia, 
Business Week's Foreign Editor is 
now getting the reactions of Brit- 
ish business men and political lead- 
ers to the new crisis. His cable 
herewith focuses on what Ameri- 
can business men want to know. 
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Hitler’s 
short of a serious military defeat 

Striking evidence of this appea 
the sudden and frantic effort of 
the 
viet cooperation. Mr. Stalin must 
quite a smile out of this. Not s 
ago communism the hea 
threat rumor that the 
conservative, Chamberlain, 


expansion can’t be st 


extreme conservatives to win *& 


was 
and said 
was 
mined to strengthen Germany so 
Nazism could end the USSR. 
You talk of a 

German collapse in case of a real 
The 


and against a major conflict. But 


can discount 


German people are apprel« 
are thoroughly disciplined and 

at the mercy of their government. 1 
more likely result of this would \ 
willingness by the Nazis to accept ¢ 

er risks to keep up supplies of 
materials. 


Europe’s Danger Spots 


In London the black pessimism 
followed Hitler’s blow at Czechoslovakia 
has given way to the national st 
where the next explosions are lik« 
occur. The British think that Me: 
Danzig and Hungary can go to 


German Empire without fear of 
eign intervention. Hitler is _likel) 
capitalize this attitude with furt 


swift coups. After Memel he is exyx 

to absorb Hungary, though a poss 
obstacle is the violently anti-German 
army of Hungary. 

A passive Hungary is needed for 
move into Rumania. Other danger spots 
are Poland and Yugoslavia. Military 
any of 


general 


sistance to Germany by 
states might precipitate a 
flagration. Warsaw, Belgrade, and B 
charest have small confidence in effect 
ive aid from Britain. Their safety wo 
depend on quick action by the 
powers who have shown a complete 
ability to match the lightning t 
of Nazi attacks. Britain and Russia 
most deeply concerned over Ruma: 
which the Nazis want as a 
petroleum and food, also as a hig 
way to Hitler’s promised land of 


Ukraine. 


source 


Must Draw Line Somewhere 
Now that “appeasement” is a dis 
credited word, London sees the forma 
tion of a united democratic front plu 
the Soviet as to protectior 
The sooner this is built the 


essential 


sooner 


can stop totalitarian expansion. 1 
Chamberlain cabinet agrees now 
the line must be drawn somewher 


Britain and France are frankly in ne 
of Soviet cooperation, but it is doubt 
ful if Prime Minister Chamberlain ca 
decently retain his post if England joi 
Russia in a definite anti-Hitler compat 
The probable answer is not a forn 
pact but loosely drawn parallel an! 
aggression statements. Incidentally 
has been a big switch-over by Britis) 
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ers who formerly favored a settlement 
with German colonial demands. 

Britain is encouraged and impressed 
by America’s tariff blow at German 
woods and by the evidence of American 
displ asure at recent aggressions. It ex- 
nects moral and economic aid from the 
C S., if not actual participation, should 
trouble come. 


Trade Parley Suspended 

The trade negotiations between the 
Federation of British Industries and 
sociated German industries were sus- 
nended last Tuesday. The British gov- 
ernment withdrew its support both be- 
vise of the Czechoslovakia coup and 
, feeling that an agreement would be 
fiensive to the U. S. This hasn’t helped 
he business outlook. London now re- 
Jizes fully that the recent optimism 
was based mainly on soaring armament 
rders. While such orders have been in- 
creased, their true significance is now 
apparent, 

In London’s financial district and 
clubs the talk gravitates to war possi- 
bilities. The same feeling is evident in 
the masses. Flag-decked London gave 
, rousing reception to France’s presi- 
lent, Lebrun, on his visit to the king. 
It was a recognition of the indivisibility 
{ French and British interests in the 
present crisis. 


Berlin Nervous 


Economic and political reac- 
tions to Nazi conquests have 
cooled down first enthusiasm of 
people. 

Bertin (Cable) —The victory jubilation 
has been followed by a sober appraisal 
of the latest Hitler coup. This tuning 
lown of public optimism is causing man- 
fest nervousness in government circles. 
In summary, the politically negative ef- 
fects of the dissolution of Czechoslovakia 
are: (1) a mobilization of hostile opinion 
in the big democracies and among the 
small, prospective victims, reviving the 

ld nightmare of German encirclement; 
2) Daladier’s totalitarian industrial mo- 
bilization which has caused the severest 
shock to Germans still indulging the de- 
lusion of a decadent France. 

Economically, the negative effects are: 
(1) cancellation of the Berlin visit and 
trade parley of the British trade delega- 
tion under R. S. Hudson—the fact that 
Hudson went straight to Warsaw and 
Moscow has caused particular dismay; 
2) the imposition of countervailing du- 
ties by the United States threatens to 
reduce the Reich’s imports of cotton and 
copper. 

So far in 1989 Germany has imported 
18% (45,000 tons) of its cotton from 
America and 23% [62,000 tons) of its 
copper. The regimented press is remark- 
ably quiet, but points out that the United 
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96 definite procedures to be 
used to improve practice in 
manufacturing plants 


Where do opportunities exist in your plant to improve servi 
increase quality and reduce costs? ‘ant executives and fore 
men are as well or better fitted than “outside” observers to carr 

it economies and improvements if they make use of the tec! 
niques that disclose where opportunities for improvement exist 
And here is a manual of those techniques 


Just Published 
MANUAL FOR EXECUTIVES AND FOREMEN 


By E. H. Schell, Professor of Business Management 
and F. F. Gilmore, Assistant in Production. Massa - 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 190 pages, 82.00 


mS A <C 


A practical work-book for executives and foremen, helping them to get a better 
grip on their jobs and to show better results in problems and procedures per- 
taining to plant and departmental set-up, handling of employees, control of pro- 
duction processes, etc. A gallery of tested methods which show how opportuni- 
ties for improvement may be disclosed and how to take advantage of them. 


Shows how to: 


——simplify and regulate proc- 
esses 


Examine a copy 10 days; send the coupon today 
bttbttidd htt ttt LI LITE LETT TTT irirtrrriiri 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 330 W. 42nd St., NM. Y. C. 

Send me Schell and Gilmore—Manual for Executives and Foremen for 
10 days’ examination on approval. in 10 days I will send §2.0 i” 
few cents postage. or return book postpaid (Postage paid on orders 
accompanied by remittance 


——suit the workplace to the 
operation 


——discover employee attitudes 
that are affecting produc- 
tion 

—correct details that decrease 
quaatity 

—etc., etc. 


Name 

Address 

City and State 

Position 

Company ... : BW 


(Books sent on approval in It 5S. and Canada only 
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Bertin—A German air-conditioning 
engineer sat with me in the compart- 
ment as we traveled from Cuxhaven 
to Hamburg. We commented on the 
unusually warm spring weather, the 
poorness of the soil along Germany’s 
North Sea front, and the lack of air- 
conditioning on German trains. Then 
suddenly he said: “Why has your Presi- 
dent taken such a strong stand against 
Germany? What has Germany done to 
the United States?” 


Sets Them Back 


In the two weeks I have been travel- 
ing in this country, I have come to ex- 
pect that question sooner or later from 
everyone that I meet. In Hamburg it 
came from the business crowd who are 
struggling to create new industries to 
replace some of the shipping this great 
port has lost since 1930. In Leipzig, it 
came from manufacturers and buyers 
from all parts of Germany who had 
gathered there for the great spring 
trade fair. 

But it is in Berlin that I am begin- 
ning to understand fully the importance 
of the question. 

Nazi thinking and Nazi planning have 
been profoundly affected by the stand 
that United States has taken in support 
of Britain and France. Germany had 
not reckoned on this. The totalitarian 
states believed that they could handle 
Britain and France alone, especially 
with their foothold in Spain and with 
the expected loose cooperation from 
Japan in keeping large numbers of Brit- 
ish and French forces occupied in the 
Far East. But American support for 
the London-Paris axis scems to change 
the picture in the West and would un- 
questionably minimize the effectiveness 
of Nipponese aid in the East. 

Nazis are furious over the Roosevelt 
declarations and the American news- 
paper stories on their latest moves. Air- 
plane sales to the French and British; 
the new United States drive in Brazil; 
all of these things are being skillfully 
dramatized in the press here to win 
support for government policies aimed 
at “freeing Germany from the economic 
shackles of the so-called democratic 
states.” 


Not at Breaking Point 


The new furore raises again the whole 
problem of German economic strength, 
and her ability to carry on under old 
and new strains. 

A few days are enough to convince 
me that economically, Germany is not 
on the verge of collapse as so many 





wish-thinking people abroad claim. The 
standard of living is unquestionably 
falling. Cream is practically anobtain- 
able. Butter and eggs are on a ration 
basis—with the butter allowance down 
just now to 4 lb. per person per week. 
There is a pork shortage. There is not 
a great deal of fruit, and it is of poor 
quality. But no one is hungry. No re- 
sponsible person here believes Germany 
is headed for an internal crisis in the 
near future. 

The wife of an American industrial- 
ist gave me one slant on the food 
situation. She had planned a dinner for 





European 


The German soldier stands guard 
over a troubled economy. This Ber- 
lin letter from Bustness WeeExk’s 
Foreign Editor, who is now in 
Europe, tells what is going on be- 
hind the lines. 


30 for a certain Thursday evening to 
honor a big shot from New York, and 
the piéce de résistance was to be filet 
steaks, ordered a week in advance. On 
the day before the party, the butcher 
telephoned that filets would not be 
available, but that he could supply a 
very nice leg of mutton or veal. 

Despite the reputation of the concen- 
tration camps over here, every one 
grumbles and complains but it’s per- 
fectly evident, even to a visitor, that 
the grumbling does not have in it yet 
the seeds of open revolt. A young 
economist explained this to me in this 
way. 

Workers in the lower income brackets 
accept the restrictions and the slowly 
rising living costs because they prefer 
these conditions to the misery and un- 


—y 


“What Has Germany Done to the United States?” 


That’s What They Asked Business Week’s Foreign Editor in Berlin 


certain relief payments of the de; 
sion. 

The industrialists accept the 
conditions willingly because they 
assured of a steady flow of orders for 
their plants and an absence of labor 
troubles. Their profits so far have risen 
faster than wages and other costs, and 
they believe they are playing a res; 
sible part in the rebuilding of Germ: 


Propaganda and Patriotism 


The skill of the government’s pr: | 
ganda ministry is responsible for 
success of many of the governn« 
restrictive measures. Imports of co: 
for instance, were limited several y: 
ago, but consumption of chocolate p: 
ucts has grown steadily and touche: a 
new peak last year. This has been ac- 
complished by using less chocolat 
concentrated forms, and by advertising 
spectacularly all kinds of new chocolat: 
products which have only a small qu 
tity of chocolate mixed with somethi: 
else grown at home. 

Another way of attacking the sh 
age problem is by a direct appeal to 
patriotism. In Leipzig during the rec: 
coffee shortage, housewives started a 
hoarding campaign which threatened to 
spread disastrously. Very soon, how 
ever, women’s patriotic organizati: 
began to picket the shops and sha 
those who bought more than normal 
purchases of coffee. 

It seems significant to me that t 
German executives invariably translate 
“advertising department” into English 
as “propaganda department.” Without 
surpluses to sell, the job of the copy 
writer over here is more to convert 
tastes, than to create them. 


Czar-Rule for Industries 


Germany’s export drive is likely soo 
to take on a new competitive signifi 
cance for the United States. One featur: 
of the last year’s developments is the 
rationalization which has taken place | 
in almost every industry. The “czars” | 
who have been appointed in the ma- | 

| 
| 





y 





chinery, automobile, and building ma- 
terials fields have shown what can |! 
done in cutting both original and re- 
placement costs. 

Newest rumor in Berlin is that in | 
the present export crisis it may be <e- | 
cided to export all of the first few years’ | 
production of the $400 “People’s Car.” | 
with its high mileage per gallon of | 
gasoline and low upkeep costs. It is a | 
threat* which the American automobile | 
industry can meet, but it may welcome 
the warning. 
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States is cutting off its own nose. It is | 
expected that the affected American cot- 
ton and copper interests will make a | 
helpful protest. Berlin is likely to do the | 
utmost to divert purchases to other 
countries. 

Berlin is also greatly disappointed with 
the British measures impounding Czech 
gold and balances in London. An esti- 
mated $150,000,000 out of a total $250,- 
000,000 is being withheld. 

Anschluss with Memel, which has an 
unquestionably German population of 
35.000, fails to cause a stir, after the 
spectacular events of last week. How- | 
ever, sentimentally it undoubtedly ap- | 
peals more to the people than the annex- 
ation of alien races. 





End Soviet Isolation 


British trade delegates visit | 
Moscow, as move to offset Hitler. 
May give credits. 


Moscow (Cable)—Latest changes in the | 
European map have suddenly lifted Mos- 
cow’s isolation. The visit of the British 
trade delegation on Thursday (Feb. 23) 
appears as one reassuring commercial 
event in troubled Europe. Superficially, | 
Hudson’s conversations will be limited to 
commercial matters, but his official host, | 
Anastas Mikoyan, the Commissar for 
Foreign Trade, is an “inner-circle” Bol- | 
shevik qualified to discuss other matters 
with authority. Foreign circles think that 
Hudson will see Litvinov also. 

Moscow apparently realizes that Cham- | 
berlain’s sudden discovery of the exist- 
ence of Soviet Russia is, in part, due to | 
an urgent need to regain the shaken con- 
fidence of the British public against the 
time when elections roll around. Never- | 
theless, there is no reluctance here to | 
talk business with England, particularly 
since the Soviet exports to England 
dropped from $141,000,000 in 1937 to 


$92,000,000 last year. In the same period | 


the Soviet Union doubled its imports 
from England and would have bought 
more if the British purchases had not 
been slashed. 


British Attitude W elcome 

The Kremlin is particularly gratified 
with Chamberlain’s cancellation of Hud- 
son’s visit to Berlin. It is seen here as a 
welcome stiffening of London’s attitude 
toward Germany, enhancing the political 
significance of the Moscow visit. Mi- 
koyan recently stated that political rela- 
tions will govern Soviet foreign trade re- 
lations, thus offering the British chances 
of turning their goods toward the Soviets 
and replacing the diminishing German 
S iles. 

With Downing Street now ringing the 
Soviet doorbell, Moscow is seen as sitting 
pretty and foreign circles believe Mikoyan 
will play trumps promising upped busi- 
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term credits, possibly doubling the origi- 
nal £10,000,000 credit which is now ex- 
hausted. With gold production second in 
the world, and with accumulating re- 
serves in London and New York, com- 
bined with an annual favorable trade bal- 
lance, Russia is today well able to finance 
foreign purchases with cash. However, 
there is no doubt that favorable credit 
terms secured by the country’s stable 
economy would permit the Soviet gov- 
ernment to make vastly extended pur- 
chases in both Great Britain and the 
United States. 


French Dictatorship 


Daladier receives full powers. 
He orders unemployed to work on 
armaments. 


Paris (Cable)—Reflecting the general 
arousal of European public opinion 
against German aggression in Czecho- 
slovakia, the French Parliament voted 
full powers to Premier Daladier, in spite 
of Socialist and Communist opposition. 
Sixteen decrees have been published for 
the increase and priority in production 
of goods for the national defense. They 
call for economies through the suppres- 
sion of financial autonomy in 15 govern- 
mental organizations, no recruitment of 
civil servants for one year, and compul- 
sory work by the unemployed on proj- 
ects that are designed for the national 
defense. 

Paris expects a joint declaration by 
France, England, Russia, and perhaps 
Poland, stating that these powers will 
oppose German aggression by force. 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and 
Turkey will be invited to adhere to such 
a declaration. 

Meanwhile, the British economic mis- 
sion is going to Rumania, the British 
and French commercial missions and 
Ambassadors to Germany have been 
recalled from Berlin, and the German 
Ambassadors in London and Paris are 
reporting home, and a German denuncia- 
tion of the British-German naval treaty, 
with its limitations in the Reich’s ton- 
nage, is expected. 


What the Duce Wants 


The French are watching the Fascist 
Council which met Tuesday evening in 
prelude to a discussion of French-Italian 
relations. As unofficially communicated 
to Paris, the Italian demands come down 
to surrender of the Ethiopian part of 
the French railroad from Djibouti to 
Addis Ababa, establishment of a free 
port at Djibouti, lifting of quotas on 
Italian immigration into Tunisia and 
granting of permission to Italians there 
to retain their nationality indefinitely 
—which, it is said, cannot be acceptable 
to the French. Paris still believes that 
there is no war danger in the immediate 
outlook. 
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Canada Stays in Wheat Business 


Government decides to continue minimum wheat 
price policy indefinitely. Defense purchasing board will 
be created, to spend $60,000,000. 


Orrawa—A decision to continue indefi- 
nitely Canada’s minimum wheat price 
policy is believed to have resulted from 
conferences last week between the Ottawa 
government and representatives of west- 
ern grain interests. The decision, if it 
has been definitely taken, will be a dis- 
appointment to business people who had 
been expecting the government to get 
out of the wheat business. A few weeks 
ago intimation was given Parliament by 
Agricultural Minister James Gardiner 
that the minimum price would be aban- 
doned after the end of the present crop 
year. 

This year’s minimum price, based on 
80¢ for No. 1 Northern at Fort William, 
will cost the government an estimated 
$48,000,000. The price for next year will 
be lower, probably 60¢, unless world 
market conditions change. The Canadian 
Wheat Board, according to present plans, 
will be continued in operation and will 
assume the responsibilities of pools or 
similar cooperafive organizations if world 
prices fall below the minimum price. 

In addition, an acreage bonus is 
planned, to be scaled to provide maxi- 
mum benefit in cases of crop failure. The 


limit of the bonus would be $2 per acre 
for 200 acres. 

Pressure from western interests is re- 
sponsible for modification of the poli 
suggested by Minister Gardiner a few 
weeks ago. This policy was well receive:! 
in the east but met a storm of protest 
the prairie provinces. Responsibility for 
persuading Ottawa to continue the mi: 
imum price is attributed to Manitoba's 
Premier Bracken who has become chief 
spokesman of western farm interests. 


New Defense Purchasing Setup 


Much interest attaches to the bill no 
before parliament for creation of a c: 
fense purchasing board, because this bod) 
will have the spending of $60,000,000 
defense estimates for the fiscal year start 
ing next month are adhered to and mor 
if the increased threat of danger fron 
Europe influences Ottawa policy. Pro! 
able personnel of the board remains a 
ministerial secret, but it is to be a bod: 
of independent business men working in 
conjunction with defense officials. Final 
responsibility for expenditures is to res! 
with the Finance Minister rather than 
with the Defense Minister as at present 





Rumanian Oil—In Demand 








Rumania’s rich oil fields in the Pra- 
hova Valley are her chief economic 
resources—and one of the prime ob- 
jectives of Germany’s march to the 
East. Though Rumania this week 


Acme 
denied the existence of a German 
ultimatum demanding that the oil 
fields be placed under German con- 
trol, she was ordering concentration 
of reserve troops inside her borders. 
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The Show Goes On 








An ironic sidelight on the German conquest of Czecho- 
slovakia is the situation the Czechoslovak exhibitions 


find themselves in at the two U. S. world’s fairs. The 


San Francisco Fair exhibit (right) where visitors can 
see how “export creates friendship between nations,” 
went on with business as usual. At the New York Fair 
(left), where the Czech pavilion was still under con- 


In its present form, the bill limits profit 
on defense equipment to 5% where con- 
tracts are not awarded on tender. Intro- 
duction of the bill follows inquiry into the 
contract for Bren machine guns awarded 
by the National Defense Department 
without competition. Where contracts 
are let on a competitive basis “fair and 
reasonable” profit is to be allowed. 

The new war threat may result in fur- 
ther provision for expenditure on defense 
at the present session of parliament. The 
present figure of $60,000,000 is double 
that of last year and four times that of 
a few years ago. In some quarters it is 
held to be still far from adequate. 


Politics will again prevent a definite 
stand by the Canadian Senate on the 
question of railroad unification, it is be- 
lieved. A Senate committee has been 
probing for two sessions the problem of 
railroad economy and has given consid- 
eration to the demand of Canadian Pa- 
cifie Railway for joint operation of the 
country’s two big lines. It is expected 
the committee will go no further than to 
recommend consideration of unification 
by an independent body of experts. Uni- 
fication or amalgamation, favored widely 
by business interests, is unlikely in the 
absence of national government. 

Canadian oil companies are champion- 
ing the cause of Ontario automobile own- 
ers in protesting the proposed jump from 
6¢ to 8¢ in the provincial tax on gasoline. 
Car owners are invited to obtain blanks 
for filing objection to the tax boost at 
gasoline stations. The increase would 
add $6,000,000 to Ontario’s revenue. 


struction, 
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California S.O. Into Canada 


STanDARD Oi; or CALIFORNIA entered 
Canadian producing territory for the first 
time week before last by closing a deal 
with Home Oil Co. of Vancouver, B. C., 
holder of extensive acreage in the Turner 
Valley of Alberta, under which it will 
spend $1,000,000 in preliminary develop- 
ments involving the drilling of several 
wells. 

At present the chief producing and re- 
fining interest in Turner Valley, Canada’s 
growing crude oil field, is Royalite, a sub- 
sidiary of Canada’s Imperial Oil, Ltd., 
which in turn is controlled by Standard 
of New Jersey. 

An additional competitive element is 
likely to be provided by Shell Oil which 
has had its agents in the Turner Valley 
field for several months. 

Potential production of Turner Valley 
is at present only about 35,000 barrels 
daily, but it is regarded as a young field 
with a long future. Ultimate develop- 
ment will probably involve construction 
of pipelines west to the Pacific Coast and 
east to the Great Lakes. 


Old Tires to Japan 

U.S. sunk DEALERS, who have done quite 
a lot of business with Nippon of late, will 
profit further by a recent decision of the 
Japanese Department of Commerce & 
Industry. It has decided to cut imports 
of crude rubber and to increase propor- 
tionately the importation of old automo- 


the local Czechoslovak 
merce was tempted to leave it that way for the dura 
tion of the fair, as a memorial. But this week Germany 


Chamber 


suggested another plan—to go through with the exhitnt 
just as scheduled, but to keep all anti-Nazi propaganda 
off the premises. In return Germany would not plaster 
the premises with swastikas. 


bile tires. From these the rubber will be 
reclaimed and blended with crude. Amer- 
ica was specified as the source of the im 
ports but that wasn’t necessary. This is 
the only country with sufficient supplies 
of junked tires at the right prices. 


“Buna” in Volume 

Berwin cLamms that such strides 
been made in the production of synthetic 
rubber that by the end of 1939 all Ger 
man passenger car tires will be manu 


have 


factured from “buna,” the German syn 
thetic substitute for plantation rubber 
First big factory for buna production 
(at Schkopau, near Halle) is ready to 
start up. Its capacity is between 20,000 
and 25,000 tons annually—roughly one- 
fifth of German 
of crude. A second buna plant is planned 
for Huels, Westphalia, with a capacity 
equal to the Schkopau. It is expected to 
begin operation in 1941. Both companies 
are controlled by I. G. Farben industries 
which worked out the buna process. 


present consumption 


For Pure Cosmetics 


Tue CANADIAN GOVERNMENT is following 


Washington’s example in seeking to 
guard the ladies against injurious cos 
metics. Health Minister C. G 
sponsoring a bill to bring beauty aids 
under the Food and Drugs Act. Yukon’s 
Parliament, Mrs 


control 


Power Is 


woman member of 
George Black, demanded 
of cosmetics and emphasized the im 
portance of attractive compacts. Male 
commoners watched in awe as Mrs. Black 
demonstrated how cosmetic users like to 
show off fancy vanity cases and lipstick 
holders without regard to their contents. 
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The One Hundred 
Most EVERYONE KNows of the delights 
{ Miami and Miami Beach. And most 
is grab alibi to visit their 
shores and share those delights. Last 
week my alibi was an invitation to ad- 
lress the Annual Southern Dinner of 
that unique institution, the Committee 
of One Hundred. I say “unique” ad- 
visedly. For the Committee of One 
Hundred actually numbers four hun- 
dred. And, although it is devoted to 
the community interests of Miami 
Beach, most of its members live their 
lives and perform their works far from 
They are writers, publishers, 
industrialists, business and professional 
men from all over the who 
spend their winter holidays down there, 
an influential cross-section of American 
life. Among these gracious hosts it was 
good to find friends both old and new. 
And it was a particular pleasure to meet 
and say “thank you for many hours of 
happy reading” to one of America’s best 
loved writing men—George Ade. 


Carriage Folks 


Ix THE OLD pays the term “carriage 
folks” denoted social quality. By that 
token there’s naught but quality at 
Miami Beach. One morning last week, 
I walked two miles along one of the 
main stems, from the Nautilus Hotel to 
Lincoln Road, without meeting or pass- 
ing another soul on foot. Scores, yes 
hundreds of cars zipped by in both direc- 
it was as much as your life was 
worth to cross the road. The whole 
town seemed to be astir. But nary a 
one afoot. Toward the end it got a bit 
and I felt relieved when I hove 
in sight of Lincoln Road and found 
other bipeds moving about under their 
own power. But I just couldn’t face that 
lonely trek back. I took a taxi. 

That afternoon I asked Gar Wood 
about it. He explained that the people 
who are at Miami Beach this time of 
year just don’t have time to walk. Too 
busy, it appears. He didn’t say at what. 
Maybe so; all I know is they don’t walk. 


every 


that city. 


country, 


tions; 


eery, 


Ice-Skates over Miami 


Speakinc or Gar Woop and locomo- 
tion, that ace speed-merchant packs an 
infinite capacity to surprise. 

“What do you suppose I have in that 
parcel back there?” he asked as I 
climbed into his car at the station. I 
zave up, promptly. 

“Ice-skates,” he grinned. 

‘Ice-skates,” I gibbered, “in Miami?” 

“Sure,” he came back, “we've got a 
good rink here and it’s fine sport.” 

So there you are. With fast cars, faster 


speed boats and still faster airplanes in 
his personal speed arsenal, he goes to 
Miami in the winter time for ice-skat- 
ing. And some enterprising business man 
makes ice-skates grow where only sun- 
shine grew before. 

P.S. Though I didn’t discuss this with 
the Miami Chamber of Commerce, I'm 
sure they'd want me to make clear that 


that skating rink is made of artificial ice. 


Building Season 


Up NORTH WE RECOGNIZE a construction 
season, based on the weather. Come win- 
ter, and a lot of construction must shut 
or else limp badly until spring 
opens up another season. But down at 
Miami Beach they set up a construction 
season from other Through a 
of restrictions, tries to 
building operations during 
the winter months to avoid littering up 
the scenery and raising too much racket 
during the sojourn of the winter colony. 
So the construction season is man-made. 
They tell me, however, that during Jan- 
uary and February, building ran sub- 
stantially ahead of a year Which 
puts the Beach right in step with the 
building pick-up throughout the country. 


By the Way 
SOMEWHERE soutnu of Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., a couple of hitch-hikers thumbed 


down. 


motives. 
variety the city 


discourage 


ago. 


hopefully as they displayed a large sign, | 


“Atlanta.” Which raises the question: 
why not require all motorists to display 
signs indicating their destinations? You 
know—like the street cars. Then the 
hikers could relax and be comfortable 
until the right car came along. It would 
be so in keeping with the spirit of the 
times; why not tack it on as a rider 
to one of these Townsend Plan Bills? 


From Scratch 


Wuenever I'm INcLINED TO FEAR, in 
these skeptical days, that there may be 
no more opportunities, I recall Carl 
Fisher, who as recently as 1914 staked 
out a new city on a waste of sand and 
water. This is not the .place to review 
the tale of his achievement at Miami 
Beach, or to apportion credit to those 
who played important parts in its un- 
folding. The point is that at a time 
when many Americans already were be- 
ginning to feel their country was about 
built up, one man conceived an idea and 
went to work on it. And out of that idea 
grew from scratch a new city, a new in- 
dustry, new jobs and new trade. What 
was possible 25 years ago is just as pos- 
sible today. And it will be possible for a 
long time to come—if we're smart enough 
to maintain the basic conditions that 
foster creative enterprise. W.T.C, 
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Sales Manager 


WANTED 


THE MAN. He is an American Citizen, not 
younger than 35 nor older than 50. He has 
an one ation in engineering, mechanica 
chemical, equivalent to a college degree a ‘di 
if he has a basic knowledge of chemist: 
will be to his distinct advantage. He hes 
majored in selling power plant equipm« 
and materials and has more than a speaking 
acquaintance with boiler and power pla 
operation as they relate to combustion and 
other boiler problems. 

resent he is probably employed as a 
aif sales executive or as a first assistant 
ready and desirous of heading up his own 
organization and with a —— ot adminis 
trative accomplishment. He has a good u 
derstanding of men and how to cooperate 
with thern as well as direct. His own sa 
record will bear close inspection, as wel! as 
his record of inspiring the efforts of others. 


THE 308. Sales manager for a national or- 
ganization, with international athliations, 
contacting power plants in all industries 
inciuding certain operations in the steel i 
dustry. He will direct both commissioned 
othees and salaried salesmen. He will find 
the opportunity and cn m pensation measuring 
fully to his capacity. 


Located in important East- 
ero industrial center. Long established. High 
est reputation. Exceedingly successtul even 
through late depressions. Promising future 
Organization comprises unusual taleat. 


THE APPLICATION. Ful! personal details will 
be treated in absolute confidence. No inquir 
ies will be made without his consent. State 
preparation, experience, proved accomplish 
ments, age, health, whether married and 
willingness to reside in headquarters city. 
Must s ate by ce 2 expected. 


Address Box SW 275, Business Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York City 
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Mr. Arnold Proposes 








_ BY MANY INDUSTRIALISTS as a wanton 
wrecker of business organization and by left-wing 
economists in the New Deal as an advocate of measures 
that would deliver the entire economic system into the 
hands of the monopolists, Assistant Attorney-General 
Arnold sees himself as pursuing a realistic policy for 
the preservation of the competitive system.” 

So says Business Weex’s Washington correspond- 
ent in covering (on pages 14-15) what may be the most 
important Washington business story of the year- 
the story of Mr. Arnold’s new policy of permitting a 
certain amount of industrial cartelization under the 
regulation of consent decrees. 

That’s one trouble with this new policy: we don’t 
know where Mr. Arnold stands; or where he will stand 
a year from now; or where all the other government 
people that he wants to call in on the construction— 
or is it imposition?—-of industry rules may be expected 
to stand now or a year from now. In short, though 
it may be a little old-fashioned to make the distinction, 
we face in this scheme all the familiar handicaps of 
being up against a government of men, instead of a 


government of laws. 


‘Tas PROGRAM IS A PERSUASIVE ONE. Just as it is evi- 
dent that Mr. Arnold doesn’t have to be classified as 
one of just two things—either wrecker or else mono- 
polist—but may be as much of a mixture as most of 
us are; so, to some people, it seems obvious that busi- 
ness doesn’t have to live only at one or the other of 
two poles on the economic map. Cooperation and com- 
petition do mix; in fact, the government itself has 
gone so far in mixing them, particularly in Sec. Wal- 
lace’s area of control, that it has made its own abso- 
lutists on this question look ridiculous. So, when Mr. 
Arnold proposes setting up machinery to perfect and 
legalize such mixtures as will be conducive to the 
greater social efficiency of our “problem industries”, 
it all sounds fine at the first telling. 

However, even if we are to assume that Mr. Arnold 
has the best intentions in the world, let’s be careful 
to keep the record straight. He can call his device 
for binding an industry under NRA rules a “civil 
decree” or give it any other fancy name he pleases, 
but it still looks remarkably like an old-fashioned con- 
sent decree. He can talk about bringing industrialists 
down to Washington for an agreement on “realistic” 
standards of cooperation to be arrived at by consulta- 
tion, but he is still going to do it under the threat of 


a painful and expensive legal action that leave. 

in a position to say, “agree or else.” And he has 
thoughtfully provided his department with time 

on these decrees and continuing inquisitorial powers 
under them which could keep the government on any 
cooperating industry’s back forever more. 







Bi THEORY, the Arnold idea is a long step bevond 
blind enforcement of the anti-trust laws without con- 
sideration of the differences between industries or the 
social cost of doing such things as breaking up a 
basing point system merely to serve what may be an 
outworn principle. The proposal that a consent decree 
be formulated through consultation with a responsible 
government department, specially selected for its in- 
sight into the particular situation under discussion, 
looks like an improvement over a consent decree 
arrived at by lawyers “settling the case out of court” 
in a back room of the Department of Justice. Business 
should welcome the translation into effective action 
of such statements as, “A constructive application 
of the anti-trust laws requires informing business men 
what they may do in their own industries. Penalties 
look to the past. They must be supplemented by a 
guide to the future.” 

But—and we are sorry there’s any “but”—we'll 
have to wait to see how these statements are translated 
into action before heartily seconding the invitation to 
industry to step into the Justice Department’s parlor. 
And even if Mr. Arnold should turn out to be al! that 
we hope he means to be, there is the old question of 
whether the sensible idea that individual problems 
need individual solutions, instead of being brought 
under clearly-defined uniform laws, remains so sen- 
sible when we recall some of the world’s recent expe- 
rience under extra-legal treatment administered by 
individuals empowered to follow their individual pre 
judices. 
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